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FOR NORMJN ORFEUR 


THE SHIP OF STATE 

O Sh]p» the waves will suck you back to $ca» 

What course is this I O hug the sheltering shores. 
Behold how wretchedly 
your battered side is stripped of oars» 
the winds from Africa have cracked your mast^ 
your sailyards whcczc» and, though the hull yet rides, 
your ropeless stays won't last 
a tussle with the tyrannous tides 
again. Your tattered canvas rots with brine, 
your gods are gone and vows will be no good. 
Though once a Pontic pine, 
the daughter of a noble wood, 
in vain you boast your name and high degree. 

Will storm-tossed men for painted panels caref 
Unless you wish to be 
a plaything of the winds, beware. 

You hurt me once, I grieved for your disgrace, 
but now my brightening hopes have brought me case. 
O shun the waves that race 
among the shining Cyclades. 


HORACE 



THE ROMANS 


CHAPTER I 

THE MEANING OF ROME 

There is no more famous city than Rome, and 
there are few persons who do not have at least a 
sense of something very old and strong and full 
of history when they hear the name. There are 
two reasons for this. Firstly, Rome became the seat 
of the Christian religion after it ceased to rule over 
a world-empire, so that, while changing its nature, 
it kept its commanding position. Even though at 
the Reformation the Church broke into many 
divisions, the Roman Catholics are still one of the 
greatest sections; and the connexion of the words 
Roman and Catholic (or Universal) holds alive 
for us the sense of Rome as something aiming to 
embrace the whole world. Also, Rome has had a 
continuous political history and is still the capital 
of Italy. ^ 

Secondly, the Roman Empire covered almost all 
Western Europe, and evidence of its dominion is 
yet to be found scattered through that area. We in 
England all know Hadrian’s Wall that was built 
across the north to cut off Scotland; and ruins of 
villas, baths, camps, or roads are to be met in every 
district. The city of Colchester, for instance, can 
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show part of its Roman walls, the base of massive 
towers, a guardroom and arch, besides numerous 
relics such as carved tombstones, decorated vases, 
surgical instruments, and so on; and in the 
Museum stands a reconstructed model of a great 
temple (built about a.d. 44) which reveals a build¬ 
ing incomparably more noble and beautiful than 
any in the present city. Thus we cannot but be 
aware that Rome long ago played a part in the 
making of our nation. In truth that part was very 
great indeed, and we cannot hope to understand 
our world of today unless we know at least the 
general facts about Rome. She left behind her 
much more than the remains of magnificent build¬ 
ings and roads. The deep impression left on our 
thoughts and customs has been far less effaced in 
1500 years than the masonry left on our soil. 

The intention of this little book is to sketch out 
the development of Rome’s Empire. But it does 
not seek to tell the story of her wars and all the 
romance of her long adventurous career, which 
must be read in detail in the histories. Here we 
must be content to unravel some of the main quali¬ 
ties that made a small Italian hill-town the most 
important factor in the building of modern Europe. 
We shall find that Rome laid the foundations of 
almost everything we call civilization, and that 
truly the Roman Empire never ended. We are still 
in a sense all Romans; and in so far as an intelli¬ 
gent and constructive world-order is possible, we 
are still working on Rome’s methods. When we 
think of Europe, not as a mere haphazard collec¬ 
tion of states such as France, Germany, and so on, 
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but as a particular kind of culture or civilization, 
we are basically thinking of Rome. When we speak 
of a European as distinct from, say, a Chinese, 
we are really speaking of a Roman. This will be 
clearer later when we have considered what Rome 
created and the heritage she left us all. 

The way of looking at life, the ideas for arrang¬ 
ing society and for meeting its difficulties, the kind 
of emotions and thoughts that are aroused by a 
set of circumstances—in short, the form which we 
give experience whether in terms of action or of 
art—it is this that we call a culture, and the Euro¬ 
pean culture has spread all over the world. It has 
either crushed out the culture of more backward 
people, as in Africa, Australia, or America; or, 
meeting a rival strong culture, it has made pro¬ 
found changes, as in Asia. This Western Culture, 
which has become so mixed up with the develop¬ 
ment of the machine, is in all its deepest and most 
valuable elements Roman; and perhaps to grasp 
the meaning of this would do more than anything 
else to save us from the domination of the machine 
and the endlessly repeated sameness of machine- 
made products. For the real fact of our civilization 
is not its ability to put together all kinds of re¬ 
markable machines, which after all can have no 
value unless they make us happier and worthier 
individuals: the real fact is our sense of justice and 
our power to construct an orderly society in which 
the sense of justice will have fullest play. It is this 
fact which is so greatly Roman. 

It is true that when we speak thus of Rome we 
are including the thinkers and poets and artists 
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of ancient Greece, and we shall see later that the 
achievements of Greece and Rome cannot be separ¬ 
ated. In simple terms, we might say that Greece 
thought out all the problems and that Rome put 
the thoughts into action; and though this is far too 
simple, it holds a part of the truth which must not 
be forgotten. 

These few words have already given a hint of 
what Rome did. She developed the sense of justice 
so that it could find practical application in the 
world; and since this application could not be made 
unless people were stably and intelligently organ¬ 
ized, the sense of justice necessitated a great power 
of constructing and ordering and settling human 
problems. The Romans were mortal men, and they 
made many mistakes and often wandered far from 
this very principle; but it was the deepest instinct 
of their race, and always at the crucial point it 
triumphed. The clearest expression of this instinct 
of theirs was their work in the Law, and we shall 
sec how they alone were able to develop a truly 
free and living principle of law-making. It is this 
that we Europeans have taken from them, and the 
great Roman achievement was the capacity to keep 
the law, despite minor flaws, continuously alive and 
responsive to the needs of growing society. 

The Romans, in fact, were the first people able 
to devise a method of government that allowed of 
human development. Their system was far from 
perfect and we shall consider some of the moments 
of stress that almost destroyed it; but it managed 
to live and prosper despite all the distracting influ¬ 
ences. By a subtle practical sense rather than by 
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any preconceived ideas, the Romans were able to 
realize that humanity is something growing and 
developing, not a static organization for which 
eternally binding laws can be thought out; and 
that institutions and social methods must change 
and adapt themselves to the new conditions that 
arise. The Greeks in chief had made some fine 
attempts to produce workable systems, but their 
governments broke up almost as soon as they were 
born. The city of Athens in hardly more than a 
couple of generations became a centre of art and 
intellect, and tried to build up an empire at the 
same time; but before it had done more than join 
together a few towns and islands, it perished. Then 
the great conqueror Alexander set out from North 
Greece and swept across the world as far as India. 
He had brave ideas of a new earth, but he died 
young and his ideas died with him. But the Roman 
effort, in spite of all its trials and mistakes, went 
on and on. Its leaders arose and succeeded or failed, 
but the effort went on. There was some tremendous 
driving force in the race. 

Now that we know what to look for as the main 
fact of Rome’s achievement, we can glance more 
closely and see what this greatest of cities was, 
and how it created its empire and handed on its 
work. 



CHAPTER II 


WHO THE ROMANS WERE 

Rome is a town in Central Italy on the River 
Tiber. It was settled by invaders who came from 
the north and mingled with the natives of the 
district. These invaders, who became the backbone 
of the Italian people, trekked down about 1400 b.c. 
and pushed the less warlike natives into the hills. 
One group of these northerners was the Latins, to 
whom the Romans belonged; they were chiefly 
herdsmen, though they settled down to cultivation 
in a small way and built roughly fortified villages 
on hill-ground. Rome was one of these villages. 
It began on the Palatine Hill where a shepherd- 
deity Pales seems to have been worshipped; and 
since this hilly spot stood at an important crossing 
of the river, the pastoral settlement was gradually 
enlarged. But while it was still in its infancy a 
great people, the Etruscans, had arrived to occupy 
the land north of the Tiber, and colonists from 
Greece were filling South Italy. The Etruscans, a 
strange people who apparently came from Asia, 
conquered Rome and the other Latin communi¬ 
ties, extended north towards the Alps, and pressed 
hard on the Greek colonies. For a while they were 
masters of Italy, and under their rule Rome grew 
into a strongly walled city (with magnificent 
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sewers that still remain), and the Romans learned 
a capable art of government, better-considered 
farming, new tactics in war, and a richer culture 
in every way. At last the Latins, joining with the 
Greeks, drove the Etruscans back north of the 
Tiber, and Rome became a free city (about 51 o ex.). 
But under the Etruscan kings Rome had been the 
capital of Latium, and the Roman nobles wanted 
to keep their position. Rome, now free, wanted to 
dominate her neighbours. 

We see here the first step of Rome’s expansion. 
The little rustic township, proud of the strong 
walls and imposing monuments gained during 
its enslavement, had learned from its Etruscan 
masters and grown ambitious. It wanted to be 
master in turn. After much fighting the Romans 
won and controlled the Latin League, and the 
first ambitious project had cbme true. The Latins, 
under Rome’s leadership, went on fighting against 
the surrounding tribes, chiefly the Sabellian hill- 
people. But each effort of defence ended in extend¬ 
ing the domain of rule, and the Romans were not 
content merely to obtain a submission from the 
beaten tribes. Their instinct of mastery was too 
sound for that. They settled colonies of citizen- 
soldiers at strategic points; also colonies of Latins 
and Romans were encouraged; and thus the gains 
were stabilized. The Romans, now feeling assured, 
began to move northwards to conquer the Etrus¬ 
cans in their very homes; but there was an invasion 
of northerners (barbarians in comparison with the 
Italian peoples who had forgotten their origin). 
Among other cities Rome was taken except for the 
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citadel and had to be ransomed (about 390 b.c.); 
but the northerners, retiring, settled in the plain 
of the River Po and broke up the rule of the 
Etruscans there, so that the Romans had no diffi¬ 
culty in destroying the remnants of Etruscan 
power. There were many more tribal wars, a 6nal 
revolt of the Latins, battles with the Greek cities 
of the south (who vainly called in the help of a 
Greek king), till at last Rome dominated the whole 
peninsula of Italy. 

Rome now came into contact with Carthage, a 
flourishing Phoenician city in North Africa. The 
Phoenicians (from Tyre) were expert sailors and 
merchants, and had established themselves in 
Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia. Rome grew aware that 
this mercantile power was ruling the seas that 
washed Roman shores; and before long she was 
invited into Sicily to aid a Greek town that some 
Carthaginians had seized. The Romans had now 
to decide if they would extend their aims outside 
Italy. It was a moment of crucial choice. The lure 
proved too strong and the Romans sent their 
soldiers across the straits into Sicily. They now 
had to become world-conquerors or be ruined. 
There began the long wars with Carthage, during 
which Rome was almost destroyed by the great 
genera] Hannibal. But Carthage was only a 
merchant-town paying men to fight for her; Rome 
had her carefully organized control of Italy to 
fall back on. So Rome ended triumphant and 
Carthage lost her commercial empire. 

Rome had thus been drawn into Africa and 
Spain. Hannibal had made an alliance with the 
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Greek king of Macedon, and this drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Romans eastwards. They felt that to 
be safe they must move in that direction, and in 
197 B.c. they routed the Macedonians, the para¬ 
mount power of Greece. But they were still unsure 
of themselves, still unable to see the full extent of 
the destiny they had set their race; and they could 
not imagine an ownership of Greece, the land of 
art and intellect. They declared all the cities of 
Greece free and evacuated; but the king who ruled 
Syria and Asia Minor invaded Greece, and they 
were not ready to countenance another’s seizure 
of the land that they had freed. They returned, 
took Greece, and carried the war into Asia. It was 
obvious now that Rome would be drawn more 
into eastern politics, and a strong imperialist party 
arose, eager at the thought of the rich cities of 
Asia and Greece. Carthage, in its weakened state, 
was attacked and razed to the ground, and in the 
same year (146 b.c.) the Greek trading-town of 
Corinth was destroyed. Rome set out deliberately 
to conquer all the Mediterranean lands. There 
were more wars until at last Rome ruled all those 
lands except Egypt (weak and ready to fall) and 
Gaul. The last great effort to repel the Romans 
from the East was made by Mithridates, King of 
Pontus, but he was beaten; Judea was taken; and 
Julius Caesar conquered Gaul. By 50 b.c. the 
Roman Empire had practically reached its full 
limits. It was only a question of time before Egypt 
would be confiscated and a few outlying places 
such as Britain drawn into the net. The whole of 
the civilized world except Parthia and the extreme 
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east was under Roman rule. Only beyond the 
northern boundaries lay barbarian tribes, who 
could not hope to meet the well-disciplined and 
well-armed forces of Rome. If Rome could but 
consolidate her empire, it seemed that nothing 
could harm her. 

This rapid sketch shows that never till near the 
end of her career of conquest did Rome have any 
clear conception of her imperial aims. First, the 
Romans had no intention but to imitate their 
Etruscan lords and not to lose the kingly position 
of their city in Latium. But to keep this position 
they found themselves led further and further 
afield. Every little conquest, once stabilized, 
showed a new and widening frontier beyond which 
moved a threatening enemy. But this was true of 
myriads of towns or leagues that never reached 
in any shape the rank of Rome; and as a first hint 
of the peculiar qualities of the Romans we may 
note their skill in making sure of each district that 
came under their rule. We saw how they inter¬ 
penetrated these districts with colonies: they also 
showed their shrewdness in the way they matched 
town against town. They knew that if all their 
enemies ever combined, Rome would be crushed; 
so they put all their craft into preventing such 
combinations. Hence their motto ‘Divide and 
Rule’. They revealed their skill in these diplomatic 
matters from the outset when, after beating their 
Latin kinsmen, they refused to let the Latin towns 
make treaties with one another, though each town 
had to have a treaty with Rome; and they invented 
a scheme of Latin Rights’ which stopped the 
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Latins from feeling mere subject-peoples though 
it deprived them of any final word in government. 
That was the type of plan that the Romans used 
throughout. When they could divide their enemies 
and trick them into weakening one another, they 
always did so. Thus they were able to defeat com¬ 
binations that seemed easily able to win, and a 
single city managed to expand an empire over the 
whole Mediterranean. 

But in this process they found themselves losing 
their first character. While they were fighting only 
in Italy, they could truly feel that their basic 
motive was self-preservation. But after the Etrus¬ 
cans, the Latins, and other tribes, and then the 
Greek colonists, the Carthaginians appeared on 
the horizon. The Romans argued that unless they 
beat off these rulers of the sea there would be no 
security for Italy, but once they began fighting 
with a trading people they saw that they could 
not limit themselves to Italy any longer. They had 
to combat Carthage throughout the West Medi¬ 
terranean ; and the conflict, starting as war, became 
a commercial rivalry. Rome had not only to beat 
the Carthaginian armies but to supplant Carthage 
as a mercantile city. Once this rivalry began, it 
had to extend all round the Mediterranean, for 
commerce knows no boundaries. Wherever there 
was enough civilization for markets to arise, 
commerce heard the call. The Romans clashed 
not only with Carthage but with all the other 
trading centres, Corinth and Tyre and Alexandria 
and so on. The impulse to conquer became in¬ 
extricably merged with the desire for riches— 
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not merely for plunder but for new trading-seats, 
new markets, new people, to exploit. 

Thus the development of Rome as an empire 
brought about a deep change in the Roman char¬ 
acter. A people of warrior-farmers had turned 
into a people of business-men. 


CHAPTER III 

WHY THEY CONQUERED 

The early Romans were a simple patriarchal (or 
father-ruled) people. They lived by farming and 
did not feel their home-work interrupted by having 
to buckle on breastplate and sword and fight a 
can^aign between sowing and harvest. They lived 
hard and fought hard, and had no sympathy with 
the desire for leisure or self-expression; rather, 
they could not imagine any self-expression beyond 
that struggle with the crops and the foemen. The 
family was to them a very real and necessary 
organization; it was indeed everything to them, 
and they did not feel any conflict between the 
demands of the state and those of the family, for 
the father of each family represented the whole 
majesty of the state and the call to duty came 
through his voice alone. The ideal of the family 
was to produce hard-living sons obedient to the 
voice of the father; and the men and women of the 
family, united in absolute obedience to the father, 
were naturally ready to subordinate themselves to 
the needs of the state. 
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We admire this extreme surrender of all in¬ 
dividual aims to the ruthless demands of the race 
in the same way as we admire a regiment of 
soldiers making manoeuvres in perfect time and 
order; but there is something terrifying about it. 
In a patriarchal society life has one great reason 
and end, duty; nothing else is allowed considera¬ 
tion. If anyone dares to try to think for himself, 
he must be crushed at once. This seems cruel, but 
everything has its compensation; and the com¬ 
pensation of the patriarchal life was the intoxicated 
sense of being part of the race, of obeying a will 
greater than the wishes of any individual, a will 
that purified and made blessed the obedience of 
the warrior. 

Here is the first reason for the power that 
breathed from the Romans: the implicit obedience 
yielded to the voice of the commander, because 
that voice was felt as the race itself demanding 
sacrifice and energy. But readiness to obey cannot 
be all, for by itself it will degenerate into weakness 
and lack of initiative. The Roman, as he obeyed, 
felt that he was obeying his own inner voice. For 
every Roman, unless he died young, would in 
turn become a Father. When the father-of-a- 
family died, all the males were freed from his rule 
and became themselves free individuals owning 
an equal share of the property. They might have 
already married and produced children, but they 
were still legally ‘in the hands’ of their father till 
his death. At the father’s death, however, each 
male became himself free, a new centre for the 
life of the race; and it was because each knew he 
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had in himself this power that he was able to obey. 
The obedience was only another form of the 
capacity to command, to utter and enforce the 
laws of the community and the community’s will 
to prosper and grow. 

We see then that the energy of the Roman came 
from a sense of being equally able to obey and to 
command, and that both obedience and command¬ 
ing were felt as part of the undying life of the race. 
The son who obeyed and the father (or magis¬ 
trate) who commanded were alike instruments of 
the race and its purpose of growth. To keep un¬ 
broken and untainted that purpose was virtue. To 
work in the fields, to sow and bring to ripeness the 
fruits of the earth, to store the seed for next year’s 
sowing so that the supplies of food would never 
cease—to fight off the wolf that killed the sheep, 
and the drought or rot or red-rust that killed the 
corn—to slaughter the enemy who sought to bring 
fire and death on the homestead: these efforts were 
all partof thesame meaning of manhood. The work 
of the warrior and the work of the farmer were one 
and the same thing, and both were part of the 
impulse of self-preservation which found its com¬ 
fort and glory in the feeling that even if the in¬ 
dividual perished the race would go on. The seed 
would be harvested, kept through the winter, and 
sown in the spring of the new year. The warrior 
might die, but the others would fight on and 
conquer and give the dead man his proper burial- 
rights, making him part of the earth over which 
he had toiled and fought. 

These few words give us some idea of the 
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emotions in a primitive patriarchal society such as 
that of the early Romans. All legal power was in 
the hands of the father; and yet, though there was 
no legal power to control him in his dealings with 
the family, he was controlled by the sense that he 
was acting after all as a kind of trustee for the race. 
He must not abuse his power or he would bring 
evil on his own head, he w’ould outrage religion 
and the custom of his ancestors. Moreover, the 
mother, though ranking with her own daughter 
as without a free legal existence, exercised a very 
strong moral influence in the family. In this respect 
the Romans were far ahead of the Greeks, who 
tended towards a greater contempt for their women¬ 
folk. For good and bad women play an important 
part in the history of Rome; and the reason for 
this measure of actual influence and freedom was 
the Roman worship of the Home, a profound 
reverence not to be confused with our vague senti¬ 
ment. The Greeks also worshipped the hearth, but 
that worship lost its potency after the early heroic 
days. With the Romans it maintained its strength, 
and their continuous adoration of Vesta (the flame 
that cooks and warms, as a mothering principle 
of life) explains how the wife had an influence in 
the family out of all proportion to her legal status. 
But, father and son alike, the family lived hard. 
The men worked in the fields or stables, even if 
they had slaves; and the women did all the weav¬ 
ing, cooking, nursing, and housework. The chil¬ 
dren waited at table and acted as acolytes of the 
house-gods. As late as the first century b.c. a 
well-born Roman could write, ‘For me when a 
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boy there sufficed a single rough coat and a single 
undergarment, shoes without socks, a horse with¬ 
out a saddle. I had no daily warm bath and but 
seldom a river-dip.’ But though modes of living 
were coarse, there was a sense of compactness, a 
satisfaction in following well a settled way of life, 
that was in itself a deep-rooted kind of culture. 

There was an emotion of being dedicated to 
great ends. Joyously a part of the race, each indi¬ 
vidual felt the purpose of the race to be beyond 
all question tremendous and unconquerable. Each 
Roman, ready to sacrifice his life at call, felt him¬ 
self the possessor of a fated purpose that was un¬ 
known to other peoples. The strong sense of race 
involved a sense of exclusiveness, of difference, of 
superiority to the rest of the world. This sense 
of exclusiveness (of alone possessing the secret of 
purpose) gave the Romans their pertinacity, pride, 
and military force. 

The government at first was simple. The 
farmer-citizens came together in army formation 
and elected two of their ranks to take charge yearly. 
In the fifth century b.c. these officers were the 
praetors (those who lead). By the end of the third 
century there were six praetors and two new chiefs, 
the consuls (or consulters). A body called the 
Senate (or Old Men) were a standing advisory 
council; and to make laws the officers brought for¬ 
ward a proposal before the citizen-army who voted 
yes or no. The consuls became the state-heads and 
generals, the praetors the law-magistrates; and 
other officials arose to take charge of the treasury 
and the running of the city. By the time that the 
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Romans came clearly into history there were two 
social groups, the patricians (or father-heads) and 
plebs (or fillcrs-in). How the difference arose is not 
clear; but as we see them the patricians are the 
pure-blooded overlords and the plebeians the mere 
underdogs or workers. 

There was a long conflict between the two 
groups, during which the patricians strove to keep 
the plebs from political power. The plebs retorted 
with general strikes, and as various plebeians be¬ 
came wealthy, the patricians were forced to sur¬ 
render more and more, till at last plebeians could 
stand for all the civic offices. That was the first 
great social change, the arrival to power of the 
moneyed classes; but by the end of the second 
century b.c. the conflict had taken a new phase, 
and the poorer classes were demanding a considera¬ 
tion that the successful rich plebeians were not 
ready to give. During the first struggles the plebs 
had obtained officials of their own, tribunes, who 
were elected to look after the legal rights of the 
plebeians but who afterwards gained great political 
powers, chiefly of obstruction. The tribunes, in 
the second phase of change, became the mouth¬ 
pieces of revolution. But before we turn to that 
revolution we must look further at the effects of 
the wealth that poured into Rome. 

The success of the rich plebeians marked the 
break-up of the patriarchal state of things. The 
old farmer-aristocracy was being supplanted by 
the merchant and business-man, and instead of the 
patriarchal virtues of hard living and discipline 
money was becoming the touchstone of worth. 
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The old system could only continue while the 
citizen was both farmer and soldier. That condi¬ 
tion could clearly last only while the wars were 
fought very near at hand. As soon as the army had 
to march further afield and to go on fighting cam¬ 
paign after campaign, it was impossible for the 
soldier to return after a few months and fetch in 
the harvest. (The Romans ruined their first African 
campaign by sending back half the men to vote 
at Rome.) Service in the army became separated 
from ordinary social routine, and a man who en¬ 
listed had to give up his work. The soldiers there¬ 
fore had to be paid and soldiering became a pro¬ 
fession, not part of the duty of the complete citizen. 
Plunder began flowing into Rome. The Romans 
learned more of the world outside and lost their 
hard-living contentment and simplicity. They 
wanted to share in the luxuries for which they felt 
they had fought so hard, and they forgot their old 
conviction that the virtue of serving the race was 
Its own reward of mastery and purification. As 
farmer-warriors they had been marked by tenacity 
and forceful persistence; they stuck to their farm- 
work and fighting with fanatical determination; 
they wanted little, but what they wanted they 
wanted with implacable obstinacy. Their energy, 
boundless in its outgoing, was absorbed by their 
submission to the voice of the race. 

It is easy to guess what would happen when the 
conditions that created this discipline were re¬ 
moved. The furious energy remained, but it could 
no longer satisfy itself in farming and defending 
the farm. It was thrown out into a world of riches 
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greater than its wildest dreams. The will to domin¬ 
ate continued, but the original fierce self-control 
was turned into a fierce greed. The touch of grasp¬ 
ing penuriousness in the peasant turned into the 
cunning and greed of the merchant and dealer. 
These baser elements were first brought fully into 
operation by the conflict with Carthage. Rome 
realized the world of luxurious objects and self- 
gratifications that lay ready for her taking. The 
preoccupied energy of the peasant turned out¬ 
wards, away from the little farm, into the world of 
chaffering markets where there are no boundaries, 
for the coin is universal passport. The Roman 
became a business-man. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE END OF THE FARMER-ARISTOCRACY 

We have here many unpleasant things to say about 
the Roman business-classes, so it would be as well 
first to state that their work had also its positive 
and very valuable side. The Romans would never 
have controlled so vast an empire unless it had 
been for the penetration by the trader and the 
dealer. These men were missionaries of the Roman 
name, even when they were thinking only of their 
own gains. They settled wherever an annexation 
was made, and even before it, providing a source 
of supplies and a capable group intriguing for the 
furtherance of Roman interests. More, since the 
Republican state could not manage questions of 
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commissariat, they virtually ran the armies, and 
the network of their communications created the 
whole invisible structure of the Empire. They also 
toiled hard at raising the standard of living, and 
we cannot repudiate their toil because it was made 
solely for profit and because much of its effect was 
to demoralize. We cannot blame any individual 
trader because the Republican state was powerless 
to produce a good executive method abroad or 
control the money-market at home; and in these 
busy merchants and their incessant ventures we see 
the true Roman energy. The merchant’s will to 
push in and to hold fast despite danger and oppo¬ 
sition was an integral part of the moral energy 
with which Rome invaded and subdued the world. 

The great patrician families for long resisted 
the commercial developments; but the prosperous 
plebeians seized more and more political power, 
and slowly money became the social criterion. 
Agriculture began to perish. Not only were the 
wars using up the peasant-stock without allowing 
it to replenish itself^ but the inrush of cheap slave- 
labour (mostly captives from the wars bought up 
in bunches by the dealers that followed the armies) 
was ousting the free labourers, and the change in 
the standard of living made it impossible for the 
old farms to continue as paying propositions. Also, 
the rich plebeians wanted large pleasure-estates 
or set up vast ranches worked by ragged slave- 
shepherds. The original system of wealth quickly 
died away, and the merchant or financier became 
the social type. Joint-stock companies sprang up 
at Rome to deal with every conceivable subject. 
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and the Roman negotiator 
spread through the world 
behind the armies or often 
before it; for he had his 
courage as well as his 
greed, and many were the 
venturers who paid with 
their lives in insurrections 
on the border-lands. As 
alwayswhen a landed aris¬ 
tocracy is broken up by 
the advent of a commercial 
class to power, there was 
great misery and uncer¬ 
tainty. All the old ideas of 
duty and social service 
were gone, and nothing 
seemed to have come to 
take their place. 

The patricians fought 
A ROMAN CENTURION agaiHSt the change. They 
From • monumenUl Hone io the feared that the Cnd of the 

Coichetter Mu»eum. peasant would mean the 

end of a soldier-class and 
that Rome would be left defenceless in a world 
rendered hostile by her aggressive tactics. They 
hated the commercial classes, who seemed merely 
parasites on the empire created by the blood of the 
soldiers. But though a few stout-hearts kept up the 
protests, many of the nobles were ruined entirely, 
and those who survived were mostly glad to come 
to terms with the new business world and grab what 
they could of the general spoils. We see the turn 
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of the tide when 
Cato, who had al¬ 
ways stood out 
most loudly for the 
old discipline, be¬ 
gan after the final 
destruction of Car¬ 
thage to put his 
money into com¬ 
mercial shipments, 
evading the law 
that forbade this 
activity to senators 
by using a freed- 
man as a screen. 

To serious ob¬ 
servers about 130 
B.c. it seemed that 
Rome was doomed. 
She had conquered 
a world but lost all 
her own morale and 
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meaning. She was warrior 

glutted with wealth !!*' Unginu. stone in the 

i ^ Colchester Muicum. 

and yet poverty was 

everywhere. She had taken over the organization 
of scores of countries, yet she failed to produce a 
method of keeping her own city orderly and well 
^verned, let alone any coherent system of empire. 
Too often the wretched people in the provinces 
were bled and maltreated by the tax-gatherers till 
their lives were intolerable. In the collapse of 
social values the nobles too lost their conscience* 
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They joined the scramble for rank and money; and 
when governors of a province (after their year as 
praetor or consul) they either leagued themselves 
with the tax-gatherers and allowed terrible oppres¬ 
sions, or personally vied to plunder the people 
whom they should have protected. 

The army had become less and less a patriot¬ 
gathering; and when finally (to withstand another 
huge invasion of northerners about loo b.c.) the 
poorest classes and riffraff were allowed to enlist, 
it grew quite mercenary—or rather, since that 
condemnation is not quite fair, we should say that 
it no longer found anything in the state worth 
loyalty and was forced into a condition of revolt 
where it transferred all its hopes to the general. 
Thus the general, if he offered sufficient induce¬ 
ment and had the personality of a leader of men, 
could be sure of gaining a greater response from 
his soldiers than any abstract appeals of duty could 
awaken in them. They took their binding oath to 
him; and it was clear that the man with a large 
enough army would be the future controller of the 
state. The enormous influx of slaves had done 
much to destroy the sense of racial purity. For each 
slave who was freed became a Roman citizen, with 
no disabilities save that neither he nor his sons 
could bear office. By the last century b.c. there was 
a vast poor-class population at Rome who were 
altogether mongrel in origin. It seemed that the 
small core of the Roman race must be submerged 
by the foreign masses that its conquering exploits 
and rapacity had collected. The ancient farmer- 
warrior, who had been more proud of his racial 
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purity than of anything else, had become the 
founder of an empire where all racial distinctions 
were fast being lost. 

Yet the sense of exclusiveness, of racial purpose, 
was never lost. The Romans were badly perplexed 
by the problem, and resisted the tide of events. 
First they had granted only the partial franchise 
of the Latin Rights to their Italian kinsmen. But 
they decided not to extend the franchise further at 
all costs. By loo b.c. Rome, a single town with a 
mere municipal organization, w’as controlling most 
of the Mediterranean and resolutely refusing to 
extend its citizenship. The Italian peoples could 
not tolerate such a condition, and after long peti¬ 
tioning in vain their smouldering resentment burst 
fiercely into flame and they rebelled once more. 
War devastated Italy before the Roman Senate 
agreed to grant the citizenship to the Italians; and 
this was felt to be the limit of compromise. None 
of the conquered peoples were to be made Roman 
citizens. But the weak spot in this determination 
was the slave-fed population at Rome, which yearly 
grew more rebellious and less racially pure. Thus 
the Romans had to struggle with the problem that 
at their very heart they had an alien population 
possessed of the vote, who resented the senatorial 
methods of government. (Only the fact that the 
votes of the rich counted for much more than the 
votes of the poor enabled the Senate to continue 
ruling at all.) The Senate was now the instrument 
1 j ^ ^P|^*^crcial interests that had destroyed the 
old nobility, and a long political conflict began be¬ 
tween the Senate and the populace of Rome, This 
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was the second phase of social change or revolution 
to which we have already referred. 

We see then that the development of empire 
had broken up the originally simple race-purpose, 
substituted greed for the tenacity of the peasant, 
and created a movement of revolution at the very 
seat of government. The greed, which necessitated 
herds of slaves, destroyed all hope of racial purity 
by giving to freed slaves at Rome the franchise 
that was denied to the worthiest provincials of 
Spain or the East. The destruction of the peasant 
meant the end of the patriot army; and the nobility 
had been wiped out or absorbed by the capitalist 
class. Wc might indeed think that Rome was at 
her last gasp, that there was little hope for her pur¬ 
pose, and that whatever, good or bad, came out of 
the melting-pot would be something entirely un¬ 
related to the Roman spirit. Let us find what 
happened. 


CHAPTER V 

CAESAR 

The change from agriculture to commerce, as we 
saw, was not made without protest. Most of the 
nobles hated the financiers and were ready enough 
to fight them. The first plebeian revolts had been 
intended only to gain the plebeians the full protec¬ 
tion of the law, and had thus enabled the pro¬ 
pertied but non-patrician classes to claim a share 
in the government. But the plebs found themselves 
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possessed of the powerful office of the tribunes; 
and now the party of reform realized that the tri- 
buneship could be used to modify the existing 
system of magistracies. The first great effort of re¬ 
form was made by nvo brothers, the Gracchi, as 
tribunes, both of whom w’ere murdered; but the 
younger, Gaius, had before his death set into 
action ideas that were destined to conquer. He had 
shown the need for better executive control, a 
policy of intelligent care for the lower classes, a 
truer sense of empire, a widening of the franchise, 
methods to bring order into public works and the 
haphazard financial world, and a system of gov- 
ernm^t that would force greater responsibility on 
the officials. As things were, men expended large 
sums of money in bribery or in gaining popularity 
by splendid Games, rose to the rank of praetor or 
consul, and then rushed to a province from which 
they extorted immense amounts of coins and valu¬ 
ables to repay their debts and set them up in luxury 
for the rest of their lives. The Gracchi died, but 
others came forward to carry on the work of reform, 
ihe Italian^s, denied the vote, revolted; and the 
general bad social conditions are shown in the 
slave-revolts, particularly in the dangerous revolt 
under a slave of military genius, Spartacus, who 
ravaged Italy for some years. 

Two utterances coming from the period itself 
will give us a better sense of the emotions and 
aspirations that filled the hearts of these men than 
any quantity of descriptions. First here is an ex- 

tract from a speech o/Tiberius Gracchus to the 
people of Rome: 
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T he savage beasts of Italy have their own dens. They 
have their nooks of repose and refuge. But the men who 
bear arms and expose their lives for their country’s safety 
enjoy no more of its benefits than light and air. Without 
homes or abodes, they are forced to wander from place to 
place with their wives and children. The generals make a 
ridiculous mistake when they exhort their men to fight for 
tlieir altars and the tombs of their fathers, when not one 
of so many Romans own an altar or a tomb, a home or an 
ancestral hearth, to defend. They fight indeed and are 
slain, but only to maintain the luxury and wealth of other 
men. They are called the masters or the world but lack a 
foot of ground to call their own. 

The second quotation is the oath taken by the 
Italians who banded themselves to support Drusus. 
Drusus, an aristocrat, had come out on their side 
against the middle-classes, who dreaded the ex¬ 
tension of the franchise as a revolutionary measure; 
and he was murdered. The oath gives us a glimpse 
into the enthusiasm that could wake among the 
party of reform, and is of great interest since most 
of the accounts of those days were written from a 
point of view hostile to the reformers. We can feel 
behind this oath the generous emotions of resolute 
despair that later carried Caesar to his triumph as 
champion of the oppressed. 

I swear that they shall be my friends and they shall be 
my foes who are friends and foes of Drusus. I swear that 1 
will spare neither my own life nor the life of my children 
or of my parents, except in so far as it may be for the good 
of Drusus. 

Can we wonder that the Italians rebelled when the 
party of ‘respectability’ murdered DrususP Their 
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cry that the old wolf of Rome must die unless Italy 
were to be drained of blood was the cry of the 
awakening world against the Roman financiers. 

The commercial classes, however, were deter¬ 
mined not to loosen their grip, and to their rescue 
came the conservative and tenacious element of the 
race that resented all change and that sympathized 
with the refusal to let go gains however ill-gotten. 
We thus see the racial energy splitting into two 
elements. On the one side is an intense con¬ 
servatism, a wish to cling to every relic of the old 
discipline; on the other side is a sense of construct¬ 
ive purpose, a need to dominate and order events. 
Both elements were necessary parts of the whole; 
and many of the conservatives, who defended the 
continuance of things as they were, yet disliked 
commercialism and did all they could to thwart it 
in small ways, whereas many of the rebels were 
actuated by a desire to re-create the old yeomanry. 
Both sides really wanted to defend what they felt 
to be the Roman core, and it was in the violence 
of their clash that a new system came into being, 
truly Roman and yet adequate to the new condi¬ 
tions. The elements of the Roman character col¬ 
lided and broke up so that they might assemble 
once more in fresh vigour. 

Something had to be done. The Republic was 
falling into worse confusion, and the net of the 
financiers was strangling the outside world. Dis¬ 
tress grew more acute, not only in the provinces 
but throughout Italy. The populace at Rome was 
only kept alive by doles, and the official classes 
were deeply in debt. Things first came to a head 
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in a revolt headed by an aristocrat named Catilina 
who made an anarchist attack on the bankers. 
Catilina has been much misrepresented as the 
result of having his work described only by 
enemies; but the words of his which one of those 
enemies records will give us a useful picture of 
the period and of the man’s emotions: 

Who in the world with the feelings of a man can endure 
that they should have a superfluity of riches to squander 
yet cannot with the utmost efforts of caprice exhaust it? 
But for us there is poverty at home and debts in the streets. 
Our present is bad, our future far worse. What in a word 
is left us but a miserable existence? Will you not then 
awake to action? 

Catilina was foiled and killed at the head of his 
rebel forces, but it was clear that the money 
system was doomed; and the crisis was only held 
up awhile by the money still coming in from the 
wars. When the limits of imperial expansion were 
reached, there was no longer a prop for the system 
and it collapsed at once. The collapse expressed 
itself in a civil war between Julius Caesar and 
Pompeius. Although all kinds of political and 
social disintegration went to create this war, be¬ 
hind it basically lay the fact of economic muddle 
and distress. Caesar, representing the party of 
reform, won the day, and was then murdered by 
a group representing the moneyed classes. But the 
murder was in vain, for he had already given the 
impulse to a new order of things. 

We cannot follow here the absorbing story of 
Caesar’s life, but we may say that he was perhaps 
the greatest man who ever lived. An aristocrat, he 
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revolted against the commercialism about him, 
which was highly efficient as a money-making 
mechanism but had no interest or capacity to serve 
the state and better social conditions. He took up 
the effort from the point where it had been left 
by Catilina, reorganized the party of revolt, and 
brought to fulfilment the ideas launched by the 
Gracchi. A man of deep culture and human sym¬ 
pathies, he was one of the world’s greatest generals, 
a consummate strategist both in politics and war, 
and a statesman of the highest rank. He was mur¬ 
dered before he could get fully at grips with the 
administrative problems of his age, but he had 
already laid down the lines of a reconstruction, and 
in his person he knit together all the truly Roman 
impulses of his generation of agitated transition. 

The Republic had ceased to be a system express¬ 
ing the will of a nation of farmer-warriors. It had 
lost all its meaning and become a tool of the career¬ 
ists, and the lapse of values had produced among 
the governing classes a cynical type thinking only 
of profit and enjoyment. Nothing short of a dic¬ 
tatorship could centralize the government and 
create again a sense of responsibility. The ruling 
classes had proved themselves unsound, and Caesar 
was carried to power as the spokesman of the 
groundlings, the city-mob and the soldiers. The 
aristocrat had joined hands with the people to beat 
the middle-man. 

That is one way of stating what had happened. 
But we can visualize it from another point of view. 
The old discipline, as we saw, was based on the 
rule of the Father. The Romans reached their hill 
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Stature first of all by rebelling against the Etruscan 
Kings and trusting to their sense of racial purpose. 
Very little system of government was then needed, 
because the real government was in the hands of 
the fathers-of-thc-families. All the citizens were 
submissive to the voice of the race calling to toil 
and battle. It seemed best therefore that offices 
should be held by the year and no one tempted to 
think of himself rather than the state. Political 
problems were all so simple that no long thought 
was needed for them; the official carried out his 
duties rigorously, and then withdrew before his 
successor. 

But when society began to break up under the 
new greeds and ambitions, the system of yearly 
magistrates proved feeble. It did not allow of any 
constructive effort, and it encouraged the careerist 
who was aiming only at the plunder of a province 
and wealthy retirement. The voice of duty weak¬ 
ened and each man thought only of himself. The 
racial impulse was breaking up before individual¬ 
ism, and the very method which had been invented 
to curb ambition became the most potent spur to 
it. Unless the state was to fall entirely to pieces, a 
new construction was necessary; and that could 
only come by placing the government in the hands 
of a single man. Such a man would not be inter¬ 
ested to pull the strings for a group of financial 
interests. He would look on the poorer Roman and 
the oppressed provincial as his subjects equally 
with the scheming and well-fed upper-classes who 
used the talk of Republican Liberty to hide their 
control of the governmental machine. The race 
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thus demanded a new coherence, a new delegation 
of power, a new father-voice responsibly uttering 
command. Since the old self-sufficient families had 
crumbled away, the whole world must become a 
family ruled by a single man. In Caesar the race 
found the incarnation of this purpose, a man sensi¬ 
tive to all the needs of the empire and possessed of 
powerful will and intellect to carry out his reso¬ 
lutions. 

Thus the sense of exclusiveness, with its desire 
to keep purpose simple and undisturbed, showed 
itself in a new form, which at first glance seems the 
complete contradiction of the first form. The old 
ideal of the farmer-warrior keeping his stock pure 
was now quite hopeless, lost far out of sight. But in 
the effort to incarnate the paternal purpose, the 
commanding god-figure of the race, in an individual 
who could meet the changed needs of Rome, we 
see the same wish to simplify things, the same con¬ 
fidence in owning the sole secret of virtue and 
power. The difference is that the first proud belief 
in the race’s peculiar purpose, which no foreigner 
can share, has become an equally proud belief that 
the race alone can bring forth the miraculous hero 
who can rule and heal the world. Having taken 
charge of the world, Rome had to do something 
to end the world’s plight. So, determined to save 
herself from being swamped by her own motley 
subjects, she desperately sought to stamp the entire 
world with a Roman seal. 

The three ideal characteristics of the antique 
Roman had been simpliciiasy gravifas, and pietas: 
words which need no translation into English, 
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though their full meaning can be paraphrased as 
follows—directness and sense of fact, resolute 
weightiness of purpose, and acceptance of life for 
what it is and for the demands that it makes on us. 
These qualities had thrived socially in the farmer- 
warrior and then been turned to purely personal 
account at the advent of commercialism. They re¬ 
appeared, once more compacted, in the idea of the 
race-hero who would concentrate in his character 
all the needs of his people (now the world) and 
who would express in his constructive actions a 
piety of government. 

Caesar was the hero in whom the scattered im¬ 
pulses of the race once more drew together. At the 
moment when their dissolution seemed inevitable, 
they re-formed and produced his purpose. He was 
murdered, but nothing could stop the creative 
energy that he liberated. He was succeeded by his 
grand-nephew, who took the name of Augustus. 
Augustus had the right type of cool-thinking mind 
to follow up and apply Caesar’s ideas. After him it 
was obvious to all that the Empire could not con¬ 
tinue without an Emperor, and till the end of 
Rome’s dominion, more than four hundred years 
later, there was a succession of emperors. 

We see then that, curiously, the sudden twist in 
the racial impulse changed the expression of the 
sense of exclusiveness into a directly opposite form; 
and yet beneath the dogged exclusiveness of the 
narrow-minded farmer-warrior and the imperial 
tolerance of the later rule there was the same sense 
of a great virtue called on to exercise in the world 
qualities owned by no one else. The Emperor, 
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created by the return of the race to its need of a 
father-voice, was lord of Italy and the provinces as 
well as of Rome, and he therefore stood for the 
principle of internationalism. He cared for Spaniard 
and Gaul, African and Jew, Greek and Roman. 
This was the first real internationalism known on 
earth (except for a brief fitful glimpse under the 
Greek Alexander). For though other kings had 
ruled over different races, no one before the Roman 
Emperors sought for a principle that would reveal 
all the races as different aspects of the one human 
family. And this internationalism was not obtained 
by trying to force all the subject peoples into a 
single pattern. The Romans were always ready to 
preserve the individuality of the different tribes or 
nations. Only in three matters did they seek uni¬ 
formity throughout the empire. Firstly there was 
the oath of loyalty to the emperor, secondly the 
paramount importance of Roman Law (though no 
attempts were made to crush out local customs or 
methods of law for the subject peoples when they 
did not conflict with basic notions of humanity), 
and thirdly the encouragement of the spread of the 
Latin language. Also we must not forget the mone¬ 
tary uniformity introduced which drew together 
the varying inhabitants of the empire in the com¬ 
mon interests of commerce. 

The unconverted part of the old emotion of ex¬ 
clusiveness and conservatism hated this attitude 
and the conservatives fought against the efforts of 
the emperors to widen the franchise. Caesar was 
rnocked and disliked for his presentation of the 
citizenship to Gauls and other foreigners. Claudius 
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was libelled and ridiculed for similar acts. But the 
emperors continued to regard the provincials as 
their deserving subjects, till at last under Caracalla 
(early third century a.d.) all free men in the empire 
were made full Roman citizens. The original ex¬ 
clusiveness and intolerance of the race had ended 
as a real principle of human brotherhood. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE CREEKS AND THE JEWS 

We shall understand better the mixture of qualities 
in the Romans if we glance at two other peoples 
of antiquity with whom they had much in common, 
the Greeks and the Jews. The Greeks were in 
origin northerners of a stock related to that of the 
Romans, but they mingled, not with savage hill- 
people and the Etruscans, but with a civilized race 
that had its centre in Crete. There were a number 
of different Greek tribes, which settled in various 
cities all round the j^gean Sea, and there was 
never any effective union except for a few years 
when Greece was threatened by the Persians. But 
in several cities the Greek mind flowered in a 
brilliant way that has never been equalled. The 
Greeks encountered the wisdom and art of more 
ancient peoples such as the Cretans and Egyptians, 
and applied their discoveries with strange youthful 
zest and profundity. Their poetry, philosophy, 
architecture, and statues were perfected creations. 
As we read their songs or look at their sculptures 
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we feel that there was a peculiarly satisfying beauty 
somewhere about their outlook on life. We see 
them not as ordinary bedraggled people but as 
beautiful youths and maidens moving in a tireless 
dance; their whole life seems set to a delicate but 
robust music of flutes, so that even the commonest 
of gestures becomes lovely and surprising. 

There is truth in this feeling. Yet we know that 
socially the Greeks were tormented with hatreds 
and envies. Their history is one long squabble of 
treacheries, revolutions, broils, and stupidities; and 
their one short period of per^ct functioning was 
followed by commercial rivalries as bad as the 
worst that the Romans ever exposed. Drawn vividly 
to utter a delighted and clarified vision of the 
enigma and joy of life, they were yet never more 
than children in the world of action. They could 
invent wonderful dreams of societies where every¬ 
thing would work smoothly and everyone would 
find his or her right self-expression, but they could 
not produce a real system of law-making. They 
could cleverly phrase isolated laws to cover parti¬ 
cular instances, but they lacked the capacity to turn 
law-making into part of the continuous life of the 
community. Their civic life was thus baseless. Un¬ 
less they had been followed by the Romans, their 
great intellectual and artistic work would have 
been lost for lack of earth in which to take root. 

Naturally, writers are apt to champion such 
marvellous writers as the Greeks and call them 
more interesting people than the plodding Romans. 
But that is only a half-truth. The sense of order 
in action is as great as the sense of order in mental 
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arrangements; and though the Romans were vital¬ 
ized and stimulated by contact with Greek thought 
and architecture, the essential quality of the race, 
its constructive orderliness, was already developed. 
We can therefore easily exaggerate the part played 
by the Greeks in civilizing and refining the cruder 
Romans; but as long as we remember the caution 
just uttered, we can certainly agree that Greek 
thought fertilized the Roman mind and developed 
in it a sense of general ideas and a conscious re¬ 
sponsibility towards the world, which otherwise it 
would have lacked at the moments when it most 
needed them. 

We must not forget that the Romans were the 
first to admit this debt to Greece. Indeed they 
sometimes overstressed it and thus helped to pro¬ 
duce the idea that they were clumsy second-raters 
who stole the fruits of their cleverer but slightly 
unbalanced neighbours’ work. But they never for¬ 
got that they added something to the general 
culture without which Greek pride of intellect was 
a tower built on sand. The Roman knew that he 
was laying an equally necessary basis of civiliza¬ 
tion. He was canying the torch of Justice across 
a barbarian world. Vergil wrote in the days of 
Augustus: 

Let others mould more softly breathing brass 
Or smooth the living marble to a face, 

Plead cases with more eloquence, or chart 
The lanes of sky and tell tW rising stars. 

Roman, be yours to rule the world with power! 
These are your arts: to teach the ways of peace, 

To raise the fallen and crush the arrogant. 
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(In his anxiety to state his point Vergil gives away 
more than he need, for the Romans were supreme 
law-pleaders.) What elements the Romans took 
they made their own, and they rightly remained 
proud of their contribution, the law and its social 
offshoots. They grew to feel that it was their duty 
to keep the world orderly and well-behaved; and 
this attitude made them feel further that the other 
nations, even the Greeks, were freakish though 
sometimes precocious children. We find Cicero 
talking of the clear and reliable way that a 
Roman gave his evidence in a court of law, 
compared with the sly and evasive way of Greek 
witnesses. 

The Greeks retorted by despising the Romans 
as boors, and feeling no shame to cheat and cor¬ 
rupt them. But at the same time they wanted to 
share in the good things that these boors were 
alone able to bring about. They tended to become 
parasitic: which strengthened the Romans in their 
sense of adult superiority. The Greeks indeed often 
overdid their playing down to the masters, unable 
to forget the general who in 146 b.c., when ship¬ 
ping priceless and unique works of art from plun¬ 
dered Corinth, stipulated that in case of shipwreck 
the works must be reduplicated. One Greek, for 
instance, in the first years of the Empire wrote a 
book to prove that the Greek epic poet Homer had 
been born at Rome (which in Homer’s day did 
not yet exist), but he rather betrayed himself by 
also compiling a handbook on the Art of Flattery. 
The Greeks, however, like the other conquered 
peoples, gradually had their revenge under the 
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Empire when they were able to insinuate them¬ 
selves into all the offices of state. For the ministries 
arose as branches of the emperor’s domestic staff, 
and senators and high-born Romans were therefore, 
at first, ineligible for such offices. Before the end 
men of all nationalities, even a barbarian giant 
from Thrace, had sat on the very throne; and in 
the fourth century the emperors even slighted 
Rome and sought other residences. 

Closer in many ways than the Greeks to the 
early Romans were the Jews. They had the tena¬ 
city, the sense of common purpose, which the 
Romans possessed so pre-eminently and which the 
Greeks could never attain. Like the Romans the 
Jews owed this tenacity to their religious sense. 
They also had been an agricultural-pastoral people, 
and during that period were excellent soldiers. 
They had the Roman sense of dedication, the 
readiness to die for the race; and they had the 
liking for rules and formulae in religion that we 
shall shortly notice in the Roman. But we see a 
profound difference between the two nations 
emerge after the days of the Captivity when the 
Jews had been beaten by their Babylonian enemies. 
Their country had been laid waste, Jerusalem was 
sacked, and the holy Temple was burned. But the 
tenacious pride of the race refused to be trampled 
out; and since it could no longer find a vent in 
action, it retreated into the consolation of dreams. 
The Jews imagined in glorious terms all the 
thwarted greatness of their race, and told them¬ 
selves in the mouths of their prophets that the day 
would come when they would possess the earth. 
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At the same time they now first dreamed of a 
blessed after-life. 

They thus took revenge on the world by deny¬ 
ing it and loathing all its gauds. Nothing mattered 
but the unseen kingdom of righteousness, which 
would one day become actual and make them 
masters of the earth. Their pride of racial exclu¬ 
siveness became permanently warped, and they 
were tied down to this moment of loss and sup¬ 
pression. They had always felt themselves the 
chosen, and exulted in the rites that made them 
different from other nations; but now they felt the 
high calling infinitely more insistent. What had 
been the vigorous attitude of a farmer-warrior to¬ 
wards the world that he looked on as his natural 
victim became a sense of resentful superiority. The 
Jew was alone. He rejected utterly the other races 
and brooded scornfully on his great destiny which 
had somehow miscarried. To salve his hurt pride, 
he had to imagine some purpose in his suppression, 
to see it as the chastening by Jehovah of the be¬ 
loved people so that they might pass through the 
purifying flames of affliction and worthily possess 
the promised world in the end. The sense of ex¬ 
clusiveness became fixed, turned away. It could 
not make that great reversal and expansion which 
we saw finalized for the Roman in the victory of 
Caesar. It could only conceive of embracing the 
world by absolute conquest, by forcing on man¬ 
kind the acceptance of the Jew’s destiny; and yet 
it grudged to do even this, since it wanted to keep 
all its destiny for itself and to share it with no one. 

But an energetic race must have some outlet, 
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and the Jews turned to commerce, as the Romans 
also had done in their days of disintegration. But 
whereas there were other forces working side by 
side with the Roman commercialism and trans¬ 
forming it in the end to a higher social purpose, 
the Jews never henceforth united their divided 
impulses of action and thought. They worked pas¬ 
sionately at money matters and clung with terrific 
earnestness to their religion, but act and thought 
did not weld together again. Meanwhile, however, 
the intensity of persona] conscience, developed by 
a continuous unsatisfied demand for righteousness, 
was dammed up until it burst out as Christianity. 

For only a short while after the death of Caesar, 
Judaism did break its barriers. Christianity was 
the result, but the Jew was too hardened in his 
sense of exclusiveness to accept or recognize his 
own product. Christianity, rejected by the race 
that begot it, went out to invade and conquer 
emotionally the Roman world. It was nurtured in the 
Jew’s sense of thwarted destiny, but (by a reversal 
similar to that which we have seen in Caesar’s victory) 
it changed the Jew’s tenacious sense of chosen virtue 
into a wish to redeem the whole world, to give every 
listener the glad tidings of a loving and Just Provi¬ 
dence. It was of great significance that the births of 
Christianity and the Roman Empire occurred at the 
same period of transition, for they both reveal to us 
the hunger of the world at that turning-point of 
history; and it was out of an amalgamation of all that 
the religion and the empire meant that our modern 
world has come. To understand this we must know 
more about Roman religion. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ROMAN RELIGIOUSNESS 

Roman religion has long been misunderstood. 
People have noticed that many of the gods were 
merely abstract nouns such as Faith or Mind, and 
in the list of priestly invocations they found a host 
of petty gods who were supposed to attend to every 
conceivable kind of act—gods for all the gestures 
of sowing and harvesting, gods for all the moments 
of daily life. For example, Cunina was goddess of 
the baby in the cradle (cufta). Potina was goddess 
of the first drink (po/ari). Fabulinus was god of 
talking {Jabulari). Moreover, many of the gods 
of later days were either directly imported from 
Greece (like Apollo) or so covered up with Greek 
ideas and stories that their original nature was 
buried. One therefore is inclined to think that the 
Homans had a very impoverished or weak religious 
sense when they so vaguely invented deliberate 
allegorical figures or borrowed confessedly from 
their neighbours. Yet the conclusion would be very 
untrue, and we are driven to think twice when we 
hnd that a particularly shrewd Greek historian of 
second century b.c. (Polybius) remarks that the 
Homans make a positive virtue out of that Fear of 
JJeity which degrades all other peoples; and a cen¬ 
tury later the great orator Cicero openly claims. 
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with no fear of a dissenting voice, that the one 
quality-which makes the Romans outstandingly 
different from all other nations is their intense re¬ 
ligiousness. We see that Polybius and Cicero were 
speaking the exact truth, if we seek out the true 
core of Roman religion which was never really 
submerged either by the dry-as-dust ritual clever¬ 
ness of the priests or the importation of foreign 
gods and legends. 

The basic Roman religious sense was an awe 
before the mysterious world of nature. In this the 
Romans were of course like other peoples, but we 
must investigate the way they applied their awe. 
The various forces that manifested themselves in 
the world they called Muminay things with will¬ 
power, energies outside man’s control. An accident 
was the result of an offended numetty and a forest 
or a waterfall was inhabited by a numen. To keep 
the crops or cattle safe, to conquer in war, it was 
necessary to placate and win over the numen associ¬ 
ated with the particular acts that were contem¬ 
plated. There thus grew up an extensive body of 
ritual, prayer, and sacrifice; but the early Romans 
were not concerned to give names to the different 
numina. They preferred to describe the act which 
they intended to do, and to invoke the deities that 
would be aroused by the act. That seemed safer 
than to call on some specially named deity who 
might after all be the wrong one—so that two 
deities would be annoyed, the right one for being 
omitted and the wrong one for being summoned. 
The worshipper’s caution, his practicality and his 
deep sense of awe, all advised this course. Also, 
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beyond his mental picture of the particular act in¬ 
volved, there was a sense that all nutnina were re¬ 
lated, that they were indeed part of a universal 
divine force; one numen merged into another, so 
that it was dangerous to try to box one up in 
a name. Safer and more pious was the nameless 
invocation that left a sense of universal divinity 
drawn down to contact with the tiny human act. 

This attitude again shows the kinship of the 
Jew and the Roman. The Jews had a deep sense of 
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divine force, but with them the feeling of unre¬ 
lieved racial exclusiveness tended to compact this 
sense as a single figure, Jehovah, the divine king 
or the race. But the Jew also dreaded to utter the 
true name of his deity and jealously guarded it 
exactly as the Roman disliked callini a numen 
either male or female and considered it impious to 
name the guardian-deity of Rome. 

The early Romans thus lived in a universe of 
invisible presences, where unity came from the 
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lordship of the father. These presences of force 
were not scattered, each acting on its own uncon¬ 
nected whim. They existed as part of the world of 
toil and duty ruled by the father’s voice. The father 
was the priest of the household and of the worship 
of the house-gods. In these domestic rites was the 
core of Roman religion, though for social purposes 
It was necessary to have priests attached to the 
deities who came in course of time to summariz.e 
most conveniently the more important aspects of 
fighting and farming. There were thus also gods 
with names: Jupiter, the god of the open sky (also 
a kind of general god of the Latins); Mars, the god 
of growth and war-energy; and several gods re¬ 
lated to sowing, harvest, and storing. These were 
true Roman creations; but the worshipper, follow¬ 
ing his instinct, thought of them as divine energy 
caught in certain very important moments of com¬ 
munal life rather than as persons. He was therefore 
not concerned to tell legends about them or to 
imagine them as acting like himself—except in 
terms of that particular moment of sowing or stor¬ 
ing which the deity expressed. Even in the last 
century b.c. we find a poet speaking of so human¬ 
ized a goddess as Venus ‘whether male or female’, 
and this indecision shows us clearly how it was 
throughout alien to true Roman thinking to treat 
the gods as human figures according to the Greek 
method. (Venus was originally a garden-deity, but 
under Greek influence she was pictured as the 
goddess of love and invested with all the features 
of Aphrodite.) The shepherd-deity Pales, whom 
we mentioned with regard to the Palatine Hill, 
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also appears as without determinate sex. Always to 
the Roman the sense of deity as pervasive force 
was the first thing; only as a secondar)* considera¬ 
tion could he imitate the Greeks and think of a 
god as a person. This is to be seen most strikingly 
in the cult of Vesta (the hearth-goddess of fire), 
who remained throughout Roman history as one 
of the chief deities and who was never at any time 
represented by an image. She was divine energy 
manifesting itself as fire, and to her worshij> was 
attached so much of the original purity that the 
Romans could never bear to localize her with a 
statue. Here we see again the similarity to the 
Jews, who, however, lacking the Roman tolerance, 
loathed all images as fiendish idolatry and wanted 
to smash them up. 

Here we may pause to explain the use of abstract 
nouns Faith or Hope and the gods for trivial 
functions. Such deities expose a late effort made 
by the priests to express artificially the deep Roman 
sense of a numen inhabiting every gesture or idea. 
The numen is the significance of the gesture or idea, 
and thus it is the human sense of significance and 
purpose which is inseparable from the core of 
emotion behind the numina. The priests felt this 
and tried to express it by inventing special deities 
for every significant act, for every division of the 
act; but, needless to say, such barren cleverness 
never entered into the life of the people and is 
only of interest as showing where the real religious 
sense lay. The importation of the Greek and other 
gods came from the Roman’s sense of having 
tackled something too big in seeking to conquer 
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the earth. They were glad to have the help of gods 
born in the conquered land as part of their strategy. 
In early days indeed they had a prayer called 
Evocatio for luring away the guardian-god of a 
nation with which they might be at war. Also, as 
their social culture quickly widened, the early reli¬ 
gious cult, left high and dry on priestly conser¬ 
vatism, was not found emotionally satisfying, and 
in moments of stress a foreign deity was intro¬ 
duced. But near the end of the Republic this pro¬ 
cess was felt to be dangerous and productive of 
supersiiiio and lascivia: the employment of religious 
rites and invocations for mere emotional pleasure 
and thrill. This the Roman instinct felt to be de¬ 
grading, and attempts were made to exclude the 
strange Oriental religions. 

The connexion between the numen and the 
lordship of the father is shown strongly in the 
notion of Genius. The Genius was, like the numen^ 
a presence; and though there could be a Genius 
of a locality, the term was chiefly used in relation 
to men. Each man had a Genius (as each woman 
had a more shadowy attendant, a Juno). The 
Genius of a man was in essence that power in him 
which enabled him to beget children; but it was 
also imagined as a kind of other-self that included 
his whole individuality and was yet a guardian- 
presence, a perfectly free and happy self born from 
the impulses of the gratified blood. The Genius 
was thus the link between the individual and the 
race. The Genius, which made each man utterly 
himself and different from all other men, yet made 
him partake of the life of the race and was there- 
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fore something immortal in the body—as the blood 
of the father lived on in the son, keeping intact 
the links of life in the racial chain. 

The Genius was thus the numen in human 
terms; and the Genius of the father, ruling over 
the family, gave to the idea of endlessly merging 
Mumina the sense of unity, of divine order. This 
was never stated by the Romans as theological fact, 
but it is clear that thus the relationship worked out 
emotionally. Because of the Genius the numina did 
not make meaningless and aimless impacts on man¬ 
kind. They were ordered and connected by a 
purpose, the power of the Genius to use them. 
The father spoke his word of command, and 
obedience was duty, as the father spoke the correct 
words of prayer at sacrificing and the result was 
peace with the gods. The voice that came to terms 
with the gods declared what was the course of 
duty; and the father, whose power was given 
for the good of the race, touched the divine life 
of the race through his Genius. So the Genius 
of the father mingled with the race and the 
numina. 

When the race made its great change-about 
with Caesar, it was impossible for the loose feeling 
of numina co-ordinated somehow by the Genius of 
the father to satisfy the religious needs any longer. 
In the breakdown of the ^mily something more 
definitely centralized was demanded. What more 
natural than that this centralization should be 
supplied by the Genius of Caesar, the man in whom 
had been supremely typified the father-voice of 
the race.^ That is what happened. Roman religion 
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entered a new phase, which has been much mis¬ 
understood. We know so much of Caesar as a man, 
his amiable weakness as well as his great qualities, 
that it is hard for us, looking back, to believe that 
he was really turned into a god. Yet that is the 
fact, and it is altogether wrong to think that the 
divine honours paid to him and the altars raised 
in his name were merely the outcome of flattery. 
Of course flattery played its part, but far deeper 
was the awakening sense that the old religious 
scheme had dissipated itself and that a new centre 
must be found for the old emotions. 

That centre was the worship of the Genius of 
Caesar which became the cement of the whole 
social fabric under the empire. It was the expres¬ 
sion and sign of homage to Roman destiny, and 
it provided the oath for the soldiers. The Genius 
of Caesar became a pervading father-force, the 
protecting virtue of Rome; and as such it was the 
moral and religious reality that held together the 
Roman Empire. It was not something cold-blood¬ 
edly invented or imposed on the world. It sprang 
up spontaneously amid the Roman populace. A 
few days after Caesar’s murder an altar had been 
raised by the mob, and though the authorities 
threw it down, nothing could check the emotional 
need which the altar had declared. The ravaged 
and weary world was crying out for a protector, 
a father-voice that could utter the words of order 
and control and peace. Again let us listen to the 
speakers of the period to gain a true feeling of 
their conditions. Here are some of the thanks¬ 
givings inscribed by Greek cities to Augustus: 
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The Saviour sent to end wars and to spread order over 
the world. 

Through him have come Good Tidings. 

In him Providence has not only fulfilled but even ex¬ 
ceeded the prayers of all. Sea and land arc at peace. Cities 
flourish in order, harmony, and prosperity. Men are filled 
with hopes for the future and rejoicing in the present. 

But we do not need to go to the provinces to find 
this prayer uttered. The poet Horace repeated it 
in the capital, showing that peasant and man of 
culture felt the same relief and hope: 

O stay with us on earth. Be glad to draw 
The citizens of Rome from civil strife. 

Bear with our evil hearts, and let no flaw 
Too soon return your life 
To heaven. No, still triumph far and wide. 

Still be the Prince and Father to our need. . . . 

We might say that the change from the old wor¬ 
ship of numina to that of the Genius of Caesar 
occurred through the contact of Rome with the 
world she had conquered but could not organize. 
Rome broke up the states and leagues and king¬ 
doms all round the Mediterranean, and the peoples 
looked to her for the new social order that would 
bring peace and prosperity. But, torn by her own 
troubles of quarrelling rich and poor, she could 
not find the executive method. The Republic, 
based on the old family-organization which was in 
the last stages of decay, could not generate the 
constructive energy necessary for the task. Rome 
therefore had to perish under the stress of her own 
social problems or find a solution that would em¬ 
brace the world as well as herself; and the instinct 
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of the race, driven to the edge of annihilation, 
made a great effort. It drew back, anxiously search¬ 
ing for its old core of purpose, and found there the 
worship of the Genius, the father-power of the 
individual that merged with the numina of nature 
and the god-life of the race. For practical purposes 
the Genius had to appear as an individual who 
could take charge of things and put the world 
in order. 

Here we touch again the greatness of Caesar. 
The instinct of the race, searching for its redeemer, 
found in him the man that the hour needed. The 
Genius of Caesar became the Genius of Rome, and 
that was why the murder of Caesar the man could 
not stop the reconstruction which his energy 
had already expressed in concentrated form. The 
murder indeed helped things. For it showed Caesar 
to the imagination of the populace as the divine 
figure who had died to save the world—the seed 
of corn that was laid in the darkness of the earth 
to bring forth the bread of the future. The prayers 
of an oppressed world had overthrown the Re¬ 
public of selfish careerists and created a master 
who would be responsibly careful for the world’s 
welfare. 

It may be wondered what bridged the gap be¬ 
tween the far-off days when the early Romans had 
had a more or less pure sense of awe for the 
numina and 44 b.c. when Caesar’s altar was set up. 
During that period the old state religion had 
dwindled into a rather dusty oblivion, and gorgeous 
Games, where reverence was swallowed in pleasure, 
had taken its place. Certainly some genuine old 
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deities, such as Jupiter and Mars and Vesta, con¬ 
tinued to claim worship; but at their side were the 
Greek invaders, and the Genius of the individual 
father never obtained any particular ritual atten¬ 
tion except on birthdays. The worship that kept 
alive the old pieties more than anything else was 
that of the Lares and Penates, the house and family 
deities, who claimed throughout these centuries a 
genuine devotion from all but the laxest of house¬ 
holders. These deities, though at times represented 
as two youths, had the characterless nature of the 
numinay and in their worship was gathered all that 
the Romans felt of the sacredness of home and 
family. In the worship of the house-deities, to 
which each girl and boy was trained, the true 
stream of Roman religion flowed down the cen¬ 
turies, ready to re-create its social forms when a 
supreme call was made. That call came at the death 
of Caesar, and the new impulse was enough to 
carry the Empire through four centuries. The 
aura of Caesar’s virtue attached itself to his suc¬ 
cessors, and each emp£ror who had rightly fulfilled 
his function was voted divine honours after death. 


CHAPTER VIII 

ROMAN LAW 

So far we have considered largely the forces that 
disturbed the Roman effort. We have seen on the 
affirmative side the tenacity and sense of dedicated 
awe which made the Romans such magnificent 
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soldiers. But that grasping quality that fought to 
hold and held to fight had almost completely dis¬ 
integrated into greed and the competitive rivalries 
of commercialism. If there had been no other forces 
at work, the empire would have perished in the 
last century b.c. without leaving any particular 
mark behind. Other civilizations such as Egypt 
had had greater intellect; the Persians had a sense 
of order; Alexander had shown greater military 
skill. But all other civilizations had settled down 
after one diffusion of energy into a caste system of 
some kind. They stopped short and tried by every 
possible means to stabilize the social equilibrium 
at which they had arrived. They wanted to petrify 
their virtue. This is seen most obviously in the 
Hindus, where each person is born into a caste or 
social area that is his, unchangeably, for life. The 
Greeks escaped this rigidity; they showed excess¬ 
ive versatility; but they experimented so much 
that no stability at all was left. They exhausted 
themselves and also dropped back to a dead level. 
A dead level, even if a splendid or highly cultured 
level, is the impression given us by all the civiliza¬ 
tions but the Roman. Take for instance the Chinese 
or the Aztec. We get an impression of great magni¬ 
ficence or subtlety, and then of deadness. The race- 
impulse has made one great effort of control, and 
then receded. There seems no possibility of real 
change. The civilization can collapse before an¬ 
other fresher civilization but cannot find new forms 
to re-express its meaning. It cannot assimilate 
from outside without losing all its character. 

That was where the Romans differed. Their 
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tenacity did not halt at an early stage of religious 
development like that of the Jews, but its persist¬ 
ence saved them from frittering their powers a\vay 
like the Greeks. They were most fiercely conserva¬ 
tive, and yet gradually their ideas and institutions 
changed and modified themselves. The tenacity, 
which saved them from the Greek weakness, be¬ 
came in turn a danger as it resisted unduly, so that 
the development did not occur as a pleasantly 
graduated series of changes argued out on aca¬ 
demic lines. Instead, the conflict between the two 
basic racial qualities of conservative tenacity and 
realistic aptitude was long, bitter, and bloody. But 
the very intensity of the conflict was a pledge that 
whatever came out of it would be strong and 
significant and enduring. 

The point where we see most ripely merging 
the conservatism of the religious emotion and the 
practical sense of actualities is Roman Law. Here 
we find the key to the question why the Empire 
did not break up in a mad rush of commercial 
greeds or settle down aridly to some caste system 
in which the desire for stability set up so many 
barriers that all initiative stagnated. Roman Law, 
like Jewish Law, was originally in the hands of the 
priests. It was then concerned not so much with 
questions of crime as with regulating certain social 
matters, such as marriage or adoption. To under¬ 
stand this we must recall again the sacred nature 
of the early family, symbolized in the presiding 
Genius of the Father. All the males of the family 
possess in potence the full virtues of the Genius, 
since on the father’s death they can themselves 
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become the presidents of family-groups. But the 
family is at any particular moment a closed group 
dominated by the father, a religiously complete 
and closed group. Yet the males must seek for 
wives outside that group, and the introduction of 
a woman from another group is felt as a great reli¬ 
gious problem. She can only be safely brought into 
her new family if all the proper rites are carried 
out so that none of the numina of the family will 
be offended. If the marriage rites are properly 
carried out and no bad omen arises to declare the 
hostility of the numina^ the bride becomes a part 
of the new family as much as if she had been born 
into it. She dies out of the old family and is reborn 
into the new family. 

There were similar fears about the adoption of 
a son by a family that was in danger of extinction. 
Only the priest who knew the exact formula, the 
right time and place and words and sacrificial 
gestures, could dare to read the omens and conduct 
the marriage service or arrange the adoption. Again, 
property belonged to the family under the father’s 
trusteeship, and exchanges or sales of property 
needed careful conducting, or else some numen 
would be offended and the bargain would be found 
null and void. The priest thus became the store¬ 
house of all the formulae for the contacts of social 
life; and these formulae were the beginnings of 
law. 

As Rome developed, her citizens had dealings 
with foreigners and strangers who could not par¬ 
take of the binding nature of Roman sacred law. 
The whole nature of primitive men, as we saw in 
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the Jews, is to guard the sacred law jealously, 
because it would lose all its magic if it were shared 
out among people who did not belong to the tribe. 
Both pride and fear made it impossible for the 
believer to share his sacred law. But unless a nation 
is to continue in very primitive conditions, it has 
to find some compromise which will enable it 
to deal and make bargains with strangers. The 
Romans therefore found it necessary to invent a 
new kind of law, simplified and more practical than 
the elaborated sacred law, to cover dealings with 
men from outside. But the patricians who supplied 
the priests did not easily submit to losing their 
power; and it was the plebeians, unable to share 
the sacred law with regard to marriage and adop¬ 
tion and such things, who were most keen to 
lessen the hold of the priests. Besides, the ple¬ 
beians, seeking to gain power through the heaping 
up of money, were more interested in simplifying 
the methods of buying and selling. They slowly 
forced the hands of the priest-lawyers, and even 
the patricians felt the advantage of the easy 
methods worked out by the plebeians in compari¬ 
son with the ponderous methods of the sacred 
law. This easier and simplified law was invented 
for the matters of daily life that were now becom¬ 
ing so much more important than in the old days 
when each farmer could produce on his own farm 
almost all the necessaries of life; and it was ad¬ 
ministered by the civil magistrates, the praetors, 
who dealt with the legal disputes between two 
citizens or a citizen and a stranger. 

But the grip of sacred law did not relax all at 
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once. For the problem was complicated by the fact 
that the same ruling families produced both priests 
and praetors. Consequently the praetors were in¬ 
clined to reg:ularize the common law on something 
of the same lines as the sacred law and to introduce 
the same attitude of mind. There was no absolute 
break between sacred and civil law but a continu¬ 
ous development as the power of the priests passed 
into the hands of the praetors without weakening 
the position of the ruling families. But now an¬ 
other factor arose. At last the priesthood lost the 
whole substance of its power; for the list of days 
on which business could be transacted was pub¬ 
lished. (Till this was done everyone had had to 
wait until the priests, who arranged the calendar, 
announced whether a day was of good or bad 
omen.) The mystery of the law had lessened; law 
itself became entirely secularized; and as the en¬ 
actments grew more complex, they needed to be 
explained and interpreted. So a group of lawyers 
called prudentes came into existence, men drawn 
from the same families as the priests. The priest 
was henceforth nothing but a superintendent of 
religious rites or at the most the interpreter of the 
law only of religious questions. But the scholarly 
and subtle work of civil-law interpretation by the 
prudentes took over much of the authority once 
wielded by the priests; and since the prudentes 
were men who in earlier generations would have 
been priests, the change was made without any 
violence done to the traditional methods. 

Meanwhile the praetors had found it necessary 
to draw up a list of regulations, laying down the 
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type of verdict they would give. If such and such 
a crime were committed and a man found guilty 
of It, the sentence would be such and such, and 
so on. These lists were called Edicts; and though 
each praetor had complete power to issue his own 
edict, the only workable course was for each 
praetor to take over the slowly compiled list of his 
predecessors and at most make in it a few altera¬ 
tions. The way the prudens worked was as follows. 
A man laid a case before him. The man had been 
wronged in such and such a way, and he stated the 
circumstances. The prudens then replied after due 
consideration, ‘Accepting your statement to be 
entirely true, the rights of the case would be so and 
so .It remained of course for the actual law courts 
to discover whether the statement as made before 
the prudens had been quite correct and truthful- 
but the analysis by the prudens showed the wav 
that a verdict should be reached, and it had un¬ 
questioned validity. Neither prudens nor praetor 
was paid for his work, though under the early 
empire an effort was made to control the giving of 
expensive presents by allowing a small fee. 

The law thus had two ways of growing and suit¬ 
ing Itself to the new needs of society. If an old 
regulation proved unsatisfactory and obsolete, the 
praetor on entering his office could repeal or re¬ 
form It ; and the decisions of the prudenies on the 
cases laid before them made up a set of precedents 
or ideal judgments. But the growth of society 
naturally created more complex cases. So the rule 
of precedent was not rigidly fixed. No two cases 
are absolutely alike, and the judgment in one case 
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merely acts as a pointer for the judgment in similar 
cases. Thus the rule of precedent varied and grew 
with each new pronouncement of the prudentes^ 
just as the actual body of the law modified itself 
according to the social needs with each yearly 
praetor. We must not think, however, that the 
praetor could w’antonly change. There was too 
deep a respect for tradition; and even if the praetor 
himself was not in later years a member of one of 
the great priestly-legal families, he would have a 
council of advisers composed of experienced men. 
Any abuses of the position would be very rare and 
quickly rectified. Roman law thus had an excellent 
system for ordered growth; and here we see the 
Roman wish to create a balance of safeguards and 
freedom for once finding a fully satisfactory ex¬ 
pression. 

Even so, in the conflict of classes, there arose 
moments of stress, though these were in the early 
days when the patrician priests had not been finally 
dislodged. The chief of these stresses occurred 
when the plebeians were first pressing to the fore. 
It was found necessary to issue a kind of Bill of 
Rights, a fundamental statement of legal prin¬ 
ciple; and a Committee of Ten was appointed to 
draw up Twelve Tables of Law. From that period 
progress was continuous. Through the first cen¬ 
turies of its growth the law was a genuinely native 
product; but later it came into contact with Greek 
philosophic ideas, and though it had by that time 
laid down all the basic lines of its development it 
was strongly affected. The Greek notion of a Law 
of Nature did much to broaden and simplify the 
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codification, and did not succeed in luring the solid 
practicality of the Roman approach into theoretical 
doubts and mystifications. Here we see the differ¬ 
ence between the Greeks and Romans. The Greeks 
threw off the notion of a Law of Nature and could 
do nothing with it except as a subject for philo¬ 
sophical discussions. At most it affected their lives 
through the spectacle of the Cynic Philosophers 
trying to live an entirely ‘natural’ life by scorning 
all the apparatus of civilization. But the Romans 
took the idea deep into the working of their whole 
being, where it slowly but richly humanized their 
legal formulae.* 

Without this development of Law the Roman 
effort must have failed. With it, the effort had a 
fertile and unfailing soil in which to grow. From 
the first days when the priest rigidly abided by the 
one and only sacred formula (we still see the effect 
of this in the stilted phraseolog)’ that we laugh at 
in legal documents) to the great codifications under 
the emperors, the law sought to come more and 
more concretely in touch with the problems of 
humanity. The Roman mind had the perfect mix¬ 
ture of toughness and resilience for this process. 
It clung to formula and precedent, and yet sur¬ 
rendered at the right times to social pressure and 
revised the code in terms of the new issues posited 
by the growing complexity of human relationships. 
Greek thought provided the necessary softening 

* For ihij purpose it did not matter that the idea of a Law of Nature 
involves ttnain self-contradictory assumptions, which appeared, for 
mstanoe, in difficulties in deftntng the nature of property. The im¬ 
portant thing the emotional solvent of the idea that the law existed 
to make life easier and happier. 
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element, and ideas that exploded in nervous ex¬ 
citement and had no tangible result among the 
Greeks could be safely assimilated by the Roman 
prudentes. The notion of the Law of Nature, of 
certain basic human rights that overrode all social 
or political considerations, widened the horizon for 
the Roman technicians, and the Law became 
slowly but effectively more humane and sensitive. 
Yet behind all this growth remained the old con¬ 
servatism, fighting to create a maximum of safe¬ 
guards for property while conceding to social de¬ 
velopment the new demands of the individual. 

It is this that is the great Roman fact, a mixture 
of tolerance and hardness, of constructive practical¬ 
ity and conservative patience. Roman Law became 
the possession of Europe, and left to the world 
in applicable form the fancies of the Greeks. Its 
immense toughness, the result of the arduous 
minglement of the extremes of tenacity and out¬ 
ward-pouring energy in the race-life, gave it a 
power that could survive the inroads of barbarians 
and the lapse of years. It is still the whole sub¬ 
structure of our civilization. In it was concentrated 
all that Rome and Greece achieved—the irreduc¬ 
ible human fact—that intuition of our actual lives 
and their problems without which everything else 
must have drifted into the void of time. Our 
energy (the need to overleap bounds and to pro¬ 
gress into new spheres of freedom and activity, 
which is characteristic of Western Man) lives upon 
a stability created by Roman Law. Without the 
law Rome would merely have been yet another 
empire that like China or Egypt threw out its 
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spectacular contribution and lived only to con¬ 
serve that contribution intact, unchanging. With 
the law, Rome became Europe. 

Before we leave the subject of the Law it would 
be as well to consider something of its application 
in the courts. In the very early days the law was 
extremely strict in matters of property. In certain 
cases if a man could not repay a loan he became 
the serf of his creditor until he had worked off the 
debt. But, once a serf, he was lucky if he became 
free again; and where debts were informally con¬ 
tracted and unpaid after the lapse of certain for¬ 
malities, the creditor could cut out a portion of 
the debtor’s flesh. The law even arranged that if 
there were several debtors, each had his share of 
the body, and that no debtor was liable for cutting 
more or less than his share.* Reforms and allevia¬ 
tions of the debtor’s position were introduced, but 
throughout Roman history the debtor had a diffi¬ 
cult time. Even in the later Republic we find the 
rebels under Catilina complaining that they took 
up arms only to escape serfdom. 

So much for the gloomy side of the penalties, 
though, to get them into focus, we must remember 
that it was only a short while ago that men and 
women were hanged in England for the simplest 
of felonies. On the other side Roman law-proced¬ 
ure seems to us extremely easy-going. By the acci¬ 
dent that the law courts were brought into being 
by a vote of the plebs (and not the whole people, 

* So we see chat the point of law involved in Shylock*s demand for 
his pound of flesh in Shakeapeare's Merchant of Fenice once had a 
dreadful actuality. 
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who alone possessed powers of life and death over 
a citizen) no death-penalty could be inflicted by 
the ordinary courts. This accident fostered a sense 
of the great value of each individual Roman life, 
which, though existing side by side with much 
callousness towards slaves and provincials, had a 
deep importance in strengthening the sense of 
human worth. Also, the jails W’ere used, under the 
Republic, only for detaining before trial such 
prisoners as were not of sufficient standing to 
warrant the giving of bail. Thus the only practi¬ 
cable penalties were fines or exile, so that we find 
men convicted of colossal fraud, and even of shame¬ 
less violence or murder, who merely lost their 
property and had to live outside Rome or Italy. 
Even the fines could be evaded by concealing 
property in portable forms (gems) or by making 
things over to wives or other relations. For in¬ 
stance, Verres, who as governor of Sicily had acted 
in a most oppressive and murderous way, escaped 
despite the powerful prosecuting speeches of 
Cicero by withdrawing into exile at Marseilles. 
Though he thereby lost some of his plunder, he 
must have managed to retain a large quantity; for 
some twenty-seven years after, when the great 
revolutionary confiscations under the Triumvirate 
occurred, he was named among the rich men to 
die. His wealth, and not his crimes, thus ultimately 
procured his death. 

The criminal courts were presided over by the 
praetors, and the vote for guilt or innocence was 
given by a jury selected from the senatorial and 
capitalist classes (with a mixture of the more re- 
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spectable lower-class at one time). Under the 
Empire crimes such as Treason were countered 
with a death-penalty, and jails came into existence 
as state-mines, quarries, or brick-works. The 
method of putting criminals (slaves or non-citizens) 
to death was by nailing them on a cross. This 
method was used till the days of Constantine, the 
first emperor to support the Christians, who abol¬ 
ished the cross as destructive of the dignity of 
Christ. This will explain to us one of the chief 
reasons why it was not till long afterwards that 
Christ was depicted by his worshippers as nailed 
on the cross. 

Divorce was a personal matter and never de¬ 
cided before any public courts. From the begin¬ 
ning the husband had liberty to divorce his 
wife with the concurrence of the family council. 
Divorce, however, would be very rare in those 
times. When the social break-up began, women 
also gained powers of divorcing, and the marriage 
tie became looser. A strong disintegrating force 
was the existence of simple plebeian methods of 
marriage which stressed the cumbrousness of the 
old patrician religious ceremony. Soon only a few 
conservative families kept the strict ceremony, and 
in the later days of the Republic ingenuity had 
devised a method which was scarcely marriage in 
any formally legal or religious sense at all. The 
main reason for this was that a woman was incap¬ 
able of holding property in her own right, and, if 
she married, all her belongings became her hus¬ 
band’s. Legal fictions were invented, under which 
a woman passed into the hands of some ‘guardian’, 
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and in point of fact women made themselves as 
socially free as the men. Divorce w’as merely a 
matter of signifying that the marriage W'as at an 
end. Even so, divorces were not very common 
except among the idle rich, and there the problem 
of having to repay or complete dowries acted as 
a fairly strong deterrent. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE ROMAN CONSTRUCTIVENESS 

The Romans, through their sense of religious 
unity with the race, had been great soldiers, like 
the early Jews. But the other side of their char¬ 
acter, its practical tolerance, burst the bonds of mere 
self-dedication to a warlike purpose. It developed 
in various constructive ways, of which, as we have 
seen, the law was the chief. The law, working side 
by side with the worship of the Genius of Caesar, 
bound the Empire together. The Egyptians and 
others had deified their kings, but the Roman atti¬ 
tude was saved from grossness by the spirit of the 
laws. There was no degradation in making the 
customary rite of oblation to the emperor, drop¬ 
ping a sprinkle of incense before his image, for the 
emperor was in the last resort merely the figure¬ 
head of a state where the laws were the ultimate 
reality. Despite the great powers that the emperors 
wielded and sometimes badly abused, it is true that 
they were conceived not as absolute rulers but as 
the fathers of their people. The change did come 
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later (with Constantine), and that change is all the 
more instructive because we see in it expressed for 
the first time the belief that the state existed only 
to support the emperor. When we consider that 
change we feel all the more strongly how different 
was the earlier empire, from the time of Caesar to 
that of Diocletian. 

The constructive sense of the Roman, poised 
between religious tenacity and the social preoccu¬ 
pation of law, found its outlet in many lesser forms 
of activity. Under the Etruscan Kings the Romans 
had learned respect for solid works of masonry, 
and, though during the next centuries of expansion 
they had little time to care much for such matters, 
they turned fervently to architectural work as soon 
as the Empire reached its full limit and the race felt 
that it could rest at last. They had already shown, 
in the roads that they built for their legions, their 
earnest liking for things that endure; and they had 
followed the Etruscan model by rearing ac^ueducts 
to bring water to Rome from distant hills. The 
Arch, whose construction they had learned from 
the Etruscans, was made by them an architectural 
feature peculiarly their own; and by the discovery 
and use of concrete they created a sturdy national 
style of building. Unfortunately, in their tolerant 
readiness to take hints from any quarter, they 
never fully developed the individually distinct type 
of architecture that they might have produced out 
of their knowledge of concrete and their love of the 
arch and vaulting. They took too much ornamenta¬ 
tion and old ideas from the Greeks and the East, 
accepting too easily the charge that they were not 
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an artistic people; and they left their influence and 
ideas rather in the massiveness and the mason-skill 
than in any personal style, though they carried on 
such things as vaulting to a very high degree of 
stylistic excellence. 

But in their engineering feats they were truly 
themselves, and we can see the virtues of the race 
written at large in the Triumphal Arch of Titus 
and the portion of an Aqueduct here pictured. 
Worshipping a god Janus of Doors, they created 
the idea of the decorative Arch and raised many 
such arches in the city as religious offerings to 
Janus. There was a sense of birth and rebirth, of 
the coming and going of life’s manifold purposes, 
of purification, in the passage of men through these 
ritual arches; and later the Romans used them as 
thanksgivings for victories. The Arch of Titus has 
a single passage, but some of the later ones have 
three. There was no practical aim in these impress¬ 
ive arches as there was in those built to hold up 
the pipes that carried the water in the aqueducts, 
so that in these two pictures we see perfectly re¬ 
presented all that was best in the Roman. The 
Triumphal Arch shows the religious impulse digni¬ 
fied and made into a noble expression of racial 
gratitude. The aqueduct arches show us the practi¬ 
cal application of the impulse. That which was 
developed as an element of religious awe and delight 
has become the graceful and efficient servant of 
human needs. 

The Romans indeed were great engineers, and 
part of the success of their armies came from their 
skill at all field-works, at building bridges or siege- 
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engines. So painstaking were they that every night 
an army on the march halted, the soldiers, tired 
out with the day’s walking, yet had to set to work 
and fortify the square-shaped camp by digging a 
trench and throwing up a high rampart. Soon the 
roads and bridges of the Roman engineers had 
transformed the Empire; and Rome herself was 
littered with a splendid array of public buildings, 
temples, baths, theatres, and circuses. At the same 
time the wish to build worthily spread through the 
cities of the empire, and town-councils or private 
individuals vied in subsidizing public works, 
sew’ers, baths, or porticoes, to enable their particu¬ 
lar area to hold its own against their neighbours. 
We learn from inscriptions how men were eager 
to spend their money in beautifying or cleansing 
their home-town; and in a system which required 
payment for the honour of holding the various 
local offices, the imperial treasury had a simple 
method of keeping money in circulation and mak¬ 
ing the towns benefit from the wealth of their 
burgesses without unpleasant kinds of taxation. 
Men were only too happy to spend their money 
in public benefactions. 

We hear much of luxury under the early Em¬ 
pire. But that was largely because Rome had tried, 
unlike other empires, to make objects of luxury 
(baths, lounges, games, etc.) common property; 
and we must not forget that the denunciations, 
from which our ideas on the subject come, were 
made by Romans who kept to the severest of con¬ 
servative attitudes. Such men considered it a crime 
for soft garments to be worn or foods to be fetched 
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from distant lands when one’s own garden could 
produce a few cabbages. The soldiers w’ho created 
the Empire were men w’ho still lived ver}’ simply; 
they were practically vegetarians in their diet, and 
even in Caesar’s time some legions were on the 
point of mutiny because a ration of meat was 
supplied instead of wheat. 

In things of the mind the Romans had less to 
show, but much more than is usually admitted. 
They did little in science except in practical 
matters such as surveying, and Greek rhetoric 
proved a curse to them. They were content to 
master the methods of conquering in argument 
and to be convinced by the most effectively pre¬ 
sented facts rather than by facts themselves. Their 
love of the law-courts helped them in this admira¬ 
tion of eloquence for its own sake, and they were 
content to leave general philosophic questions 
where the Greeks had left them. They merely re¬ 
arranged them, seeking to find a neater and 
cleverer way of posing the problems and the sup¬ 
posed solutions. But at the same time they did 
much to spread Greek ideas and to give a more 
concrete value to such philosophies as the Stoic. 
Stoicism sought to find an understandable uni¬ 
versal force at work equally in man and nature. 
So it stood for the idea of a single deity pervading 
all things, and it commanded the wise man to con¬ 
form himself to this law of divine intelligence. This 
type of belief suited the more cultured Romans of 
the empire; for it expressed their feeling that life 
was basically sensible and rational, and their love 
of centralization. Feeling that the Stoic God showed 
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the Roman instinct for practical benevolence and 
world-dominion, they made of the philosophy 
something much more real and comprehensive 
than it had been among the Greeks. 

The following comparison will illustrate the 
difference between the Greeks and the Romans 
with regard to knowledge. Much scorn has been 
poured on the great Roman scholar Varro (time 
of Caesar) who in his works compiled a list of 
philosophies. He declared that he would treat only 
of systems that proposed the happiness of man¬ 
kind as their final aim, since all others were non¬ 
existent; and he went on to outline 288 philo¬ 
sophies under his heading. We may perhaps smile 
at the careful pedantr)’ (though Varro was no 
pedant in his satires and his varied interests) that 
catalogues so many varieties; but after all Varro 
was only expressing the Roman tolerance that 
believed there were as many ways of approaching 
happiness as there were individuals seeking to be 
happy; and it is hard not to sympathize with the 
steady attitude that refused to consider airy specu¬ 
lations. Now let us compare with Varro the Greek 
attitude as expressed by the historian Plutarch in 
speaking of some inventions made by Archimedes: 

Repudiating as base and sordid the whole trade of engin¬ 
eering and every sort of art that lends Itself to mere use and 
profit, he places his whole affection and ambition in those 
purer speculations where there can be no reference to the 
vulgar needs of life: studies the superiority of which to all 
others is unquestioned, and in which the only doubt can be 
whether the beauty and grandeur of the subjects examined 
or the precision and cogency of the methods and means of 
proof more deserve to be admired. 
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Although we must admit that the Greek love of 
abstract ideas threw up much material that could 
be applied by the practical Romans and that the 
Romans’ obsession with results led to missing 
much of value even from their own point of view 
—things that a riper curiosity would have noted— 
yet we cannot but admit that there is something 
saner in the Roman attitude. The Greek tendency, 
carried to its final conclusions, ends in a denial 
of all worth in earthly life. The Roman tendency, 
however narrowing down, is at least accepting the 
fact that life is something to be lived. 

In literature and the arts the Romans could not 
hope to meet the Greeks on their own grounds of 
lucidity and lyrical ease of style, but they had their 
true poets. For the genuine Roman expression we 
must look, not to the writers like Vergil who set 
out deliberately to write a national epic in imita¬ 
tion of Greek models, but to writers like Catullus 
and Lucretius. Catullus expressed the emotions 
and ideas produced by his actual daily life, and 
left us an unforgettable picture of his highly-strung 
experiences. 1 give a little poem of his written on 
his death-bed to a friend, in which complaint and 
self-pity mingle with a mockery that fades into 
appealing pathos. We feel the simple reality of the 
lines as close to us as if they were written yesterday, 
instead of 2000 years ago; and the eflPect of actual 
daily life is a Roman accent. 

Fm sick, and not to be restored. 

Sick, Cornificius, and bored, 

Worse every day, worse every hour. 

Why don’t you write and share your mirth, 
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A comfort well within your power? 

I’m angry. Has my love no worth? 

Write then. A line, though sad, will ease. 

Like songs wept by Simonides.* 

This lit’tle poem with its few hurried words, chosen 
from the mass of the work of Catullus, will perhaps 
help us to feel the nearness of the Roman mind. 
Lucretius worked in a more ambitious area. His 
epic On the Nature of Things shows us the agonized 
effort of a truly Roman intellect to get at grips 
with the meaning of religion, to pass behind the 
awe and terror of things, and to realize life exactly 
as it is in all its aspiring joy and pain. Lucretius 
was one of the very greatest poets of all time, and 
he shows us the Roman at his best, striving to 
understand and own the earth without illusions. 

Oratory was a branch of expression in which 
the Romans excelled. At least one Greek orator 
(Demosthenes) had a better style than any Roman, 
but no Greek orator had the interest of the Roman 
Cicero, who added to his eloquence many other 
characteristics. He was a practising statesman and 
lawyer, a philosopher and pamphleteer, a poet, a 
writer on the theory of oratory and politics, a 
general literary man, and a man of the world who 
left us in a large collection of letters a vivid picture 
of his generation. The Romans indeed surpassed 
the Greeks in the variety and vitality of their ora¬ 
torical work. They had an extensive literature of 
speeches, beginning from the days when Greek 
influence was still slight; and any man who aimed 
at a position in public life studied this literature 

^ Siinoaide$ waj a Greek poet who wrote sad elegies. 
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carefully. Almost every Roman of the professional 
classes dabbled more or less seriously in the law 
courts, at least under the Republic; and though 
this helped the over-valuation of rhetoric and led 
to a number of vexatious lawsuits, it helped also 
to keep alive the legal tradition and to awaken 
interest in political and social questions. 

The Roman realism found a hearty expression 
in Satire, which was a Roman creation owing little 
to the Greeks. Satire developed into the straight-out 
novel, of which the inventor was a Roman named 
Petronius. We have only a portion of his great 
work the Saiirtcon., but there is enough to show 
that as a work of realistic art it has been sur¬ 
passed by no modern novel. It was natural that the 
Romans with their social struggles should succeed 
with a literature based on social criticism and fail 
when they tried their hand at the songs and lyrical 
drama in which the Greeks excelled. Their writers 
revolted most intensely against the pettiness of a 
commercialized society, and we must not forget 
that the greatest indictment of Roman faults comes 
from the Romans. In the Satiricon there is a full- 
length portrait of a get-rich-quick profiteer called 
Trimalchio, and to show how up-to-date sound the 
voices of the men in the story let us take a few 
sentences at random. The following comes from a 
speech in the mouth of Echion, an old-clothes 
dealer. The other guests have been lamenting the 
state of things and comparing the present to the 
good old days. Echion replies: 

Come on now, let’s have some pleasant talk. Six of one 
and half a dozen of the other, as the bumpkin said when he 

6 
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lost his piebald pig. What’s missing today turns up to¬ 
morrow. So we trudge through life. I’ll take my oath you 
couldn’t mention a better country than ours, if only it 
wasn’t for the men in it. It has its troubles, but so have all 
the others. Why be so depressed about things? There’s a 
sky above us wherever we go. If you were anywhere else, 
you'd swear that roast pork walked in the streets here. . .. 

And if you read the poem written by the poet 
Horace, of which a translation is given in the front 
of this book, you will find another example of the 
closeness of these men to our feelings and ideas. 
Horace is telling of his worries over the Roman 
Ship of State which seems breaking up in thepoliti- 
cal storm after the death of Caesar. Except for the 
geographical allusions, it is exactly the poem that 
a modern poet might write, or like to write, as he 
contemplated the worries of his own age. I cannot 
do better than end this section with a little two-line 
poem by Pctronius, which expresses very aptly the 
Roman virtue of steadfast courage: 

All nobleness, all pride of birth, He here: 

That with his hands a man has shown no fear. 


CHAPTER X 

HOW THE EMPIRE ENDED 

We have already seen some of the flaws in the 
Roman system. Despite the new centralization 
under the emperors and the efforts to foster public 
spirit among the rich, certain inequalities and op¬ 
pressions were never fully removed. The moment 
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of great political change at the time of Caesar had 
been accompanied by an economic collapse. For 
the last century the Roman exploiting classes had 
had things all their own way. Riches had flowed 
into their hands, and the financiers were perfectly 
satisfied with a system that kept the entire wealth 
of the world in their hands; but the world was not 
satisfied. A vast social change had occurred. A kind 
of industrialism had followed the spreading of the 
Roman middle-man through the world. Hut money 
was not obtainable, and almost everyone in public 
or industrial life had mortgaged all their resources. 
Something had to break, and that something was 
the bankers. After a series of clashes and civil wars 
the climax came when Caesar defeated the con¬ 
servatives under Pompeius, Behind Caesar was the 
popular revolutionary party as well as many groups 
of milder liberal ideas; and Caesar, who feared a 
breakdown of the whole machinery of civilization, 
was unwilling to allow the extremist revolution¬ 
aries their way. He saw, however, the need of many 
relentless reforms and proceeded to put them into 
action; and the moneyed classes, afraid that he 
would go even further, conspired to murder him. 
By that murder they removed the only man who 
might have found a compromise, and they brought 
on their own heads all that they most dreaded. 
There was another outbreak of civil war, which 
ended in an unquenchable burst of hatred against 
the financiers. There was widespread proscription 
of rich men and confiscation of their estates. This 
was caused not by the desire for personal revenge 
(though of course revenge played its part) but by 
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the need to destroy the clogged-up money system 
and find money for the populace and soldiers. The 
revolutionaries, who were now identified with the 
army, were demanding their rights of money and 
land; and the men in charge, the triumvirs, had no 
choice but to obey. This drastic means of blood¬ 
shed and plunder broke down the old financial 
world and distributed the available wealth through 
the poorer classes. With this rough-and-ready at¬ 
tempt at cheapening money the Empire began. 

But the expedient clearly could not work for 
long. Another business-class arose, men even less 
concerned with the old ideals than the Senate 
that Caesar had crushed. The advantage was that 
wealth was now far more spread about through the 
Empire. Caesar’s successor Augustus made a strong 
effort to create an executive for the organization 
of the many lands under his control, and his work 
was continued by the later emperors; but no truly 
efficient economic system could be discovered. 
However, for a couple of hundred years the system 
created by Caesar and Augustus managed to 
function with sufficient success; the rivalry in 
public works kept money and workers active; 
justice was very well administered on the whole; 
and though there might be a strain, money did not 
clog up in a few financiers’ hands as it had at the 
end of the Republic. But then the machine began 
to wear out, and the revolutionary party arose 
again and edged back to power. As before, the 
revolution was localized in the army. The discon¬ 
tents came to a head there, for soldiering was the 
one great proletarian profession; and it was the 
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efforts of the authorities to raise money to pay and 
satisfy the soldiers that hastened the decline of the 
overtaxed system. Whereas once men had zeal¬ 
ously paid out money for the offices in their native 
towns, now everyone tried to avoid such public 
service. Laws had to be passed to make the work 
hereditary; and even then force had to be used to 
make men accept the honours that had become so 
burdensome. The sons of councillors enlisted in the 
army or fled into the deserts to escape. 

We see the cause of all the misery frankly re¬ 
vealed in an Edict published by a very intelligent 
emperor Diocletian, about a.d. 300. These agon¬ 
ized words will give us the best possible sense of 
the economic ills that were besetting the world: 


For if the raging avarice . . . which without regard for 
mankind increases and develops by leaps and bounds, we 
will not say from year to year, month to month or day to 
day, but almost from hour to hour and even from minute 
to minute, could be held in check by some concern for 
moderation, or if the welfare of the people could calmly 
tolerate the mad licence which in a situation like this it 
suffers so unbearably from day to day, some ground would 
appear perhaps for concealing the truth and saying no¬ 
thing. . . . 

But inasmuch as there is seen only a mad desire without 
control, to pay no heeds to the needs of the many, it seems 
good to us as we look into the future, to us wno are the 
fathers of the people, that justice intervene to settle the 
matter impartially. , . . 


He goes on to cry out in despair at the profiteers 
who drive prices up and cause such misery: 

Who is so hardened of heart and so untouched by a feel¬ 
ing for humanity that he can be unaware, nay, that he has 
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not considered, how in the sale of wares exchanged in the 
market or dealt with in the daily business of the cities, an 
exorbitant tendency in prices has spread to such an extent 
that the unbridled desire of plundering is held in check 
neither by abundance nor by seasons of plenty. 

These words should be read carefully, for they 
show us how truly the emperors took to heart their 
work as rulers of the whole Empire, and how they 
sought to think of the poorest of their subjects as 
well as the rich. What Diocletian set out to do 
was to stabilize prices and wages. To effect this, 
he drew up an exact list of what every worker 
should be paid and what every article should cost. 
He made his calculations so that the producer 
should get a decently profitable price and the 
worker a fair living wage. It was a noteworthy 
effort and deserved to succeed; but it was too 
logical and artificial, and in spite of heavy penalties 
was defeated by the craft of the dealers and the 
apathy of the workers. It was no wonder that, ex¬ 
perienced and efficient ruler as Diocletian was, he 
resigned his throne shortly after the experiment 
had definitely failed. 

If we compare his words with those quoted 
some pages back from Catilina we shall see that in 
three and a half centuries the Empire had finally 
come back to the same problems as those from 
which it originated. The crisis that Caesar domin¬ 
ated and the crisis that Diocletian saw gathering 
force were the same at root. Both were based in 
the inability of the government to find a method 
of production and sdes that would bring about an 
equable distribution of goods. Catilina and Dio- 
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cletian both had the same complaint. The world 
was full of wealth, food, and other necessaries. 
Yet somehow people were starving in the midst 
of plenty. It is the enigma that has confronted the 
world at ever)' great convulsion of change, and we 
with our troubles should be the last to mock at 
these puzzled Romans. What would Diocletian 
have said of a state of things where, in a world 
thick with under-nourished unemployed, food- 
supplies such as coffee are burned rather than 
lessen the profits of the growers? 

It is in these economic confusions that we must 
look for the real causes of the fall of Rome. But 
there are two other causes that must be considered 
as playing their part in this weakness: slavery and 
Christianity. In the early agricultural days the 
slaves were no menace and doubtless did not suffer 
any peculiar hardships. They were mostly war- 
captives of neighbouring tribes, perhaps men of 
an equal standing with their master, and they 
ranked in status not much lower than the son of 
the household (who also had, strictly, no legal 
rights except through the father). But as condi¬ 
tions changed and the old self-sufficient farm-life 
vanished, slaves had a very different lot. During 
the period when they were extremely cheap, they 
were often treated with hideous disregard for 
human rights; and even when this was not so, they 
demorali2^d the social system by their mere exist¬ 
ence. As an industrial organization grew up, the 
fact of slave-labour competing side by side with 
the free worker made it impossible for any regular 
system to come into being. There was nothing for 
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it but for the free worker to sink down towards a 
slave status, and we see this tendency in the des¬ 
perate effort of later emperors to curb unemploy¬ 
ment by stiffening the regulations of the trade- 
unions and making each son take up his father’s 
work. A soldier’s son had to become a soldier, and 
a carpenter’s son a carpenter. When such a pro¬ 
cedure was adopted, the freedom of Roman rule was 
dying and things were nearing a caste system. 

Secondly there was the problem of Christianity. 
It must be understood that what we are saying 
here has no relation to the spiritual side of the 
religion (we shall consider that briefly in the next 
chapter). We are speaking only of Christianity 
from the social point of view of the Roman Empire. 
To the Empire it was alarmingly anarchist. As we 
have seen, the cementing element of the state was 
the worship of the Genius of Caesar. We must also 
remember that the officers of state at Rome (those 
like consuls elected by the whole people, not the 
tribunes who were elected by the plebs alone) 
were also in a sense priests. They had the power 
to superintend sacrifices and to take the Auspices. 
For instance, before every meeting of the Senate 
or the People, the presiding magistrate took the 
Auspices (usually superintended the inspection of 
the entrails of the sacrificed beast by the trained 
soothsayers) to see if the heavens permitted the 
meeting. The Romans could not conceive of state 
and religion apart. Both the government of the 
city and the worship of the gods had the same end 
in view—the prosperity and continuance of the 
race; and so the Romans saw them as merely 
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different aspects of the same idea. They could 
not imagine a magistrate elected or nominated to 
express the will of the entire people who would 
not be vested with the right to approach and deal 
with the gods on the state’s behalf. 

But it was impossible for the Christians to toler¬ 
ate the worship of the Genius of Caesar, for the 
practice seemed to them nothing but the rankest 
idolatry. The Romans were completely tolerant in 
all matters of religion; and if the Christians had 
been willing to make their oblations to the em¬ 
peror, the Roman state would never have come 
into collision with their religion any more than it 
did with the scores of other foreign religions that 
flourished under the Empire. All the persecuting 
measures were taken, not against the Christian re¬ 
ligion, but against the Christians as political re¬ 
cusants who refused the oath of loyalty to the state 
where they lived and claimed the police-benefits. 
Since all public service involved an oath of loyalty, 
the Christians were entirely isolated. They could 
not serve the state in any position whatever, high 
or low. The authorities, it will be clear, could not 
but be worried by the growth of a dissenting organ¬ 
ization within the state—an organization which 
refused all the obligations and sanctions that were 
holy in the state’s eyes. As the ranks of the 
Christians increased, the authorities had the queer 
spectacle of their subjects being seduced under 
their very nose; for every Christian, though pro¬ 
fessing non-resistance to the state, was automatic¬ 
ally hostile to the state’s sanctions. Hence the 
pressure brought to bear from time to time to 
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make the Christians admit the sacred nature of 
the state. 

The tale of the persecutions was, however, 
greatly exaggerated by the monkish chroniclers of 
later days. For example, we know that in the vast 
city of Alexandria under the stern persecution of 
the Emperor Decimus only 17 Christians (one 
of whom was accused of robbery) suffered; and 
at the very highest estimate the number of deaths 
due to the great persecution of Diocletian (about 
2000) was nowhere even remotely near the number 
of deaths caused later on by the Christian sects 
in their hatred of one another. Not till the days 
of Diocletian, when the Empire was already break¬ 
ing up, was there a seriously concerted attempt to 
destroy the organization of the Church; and then, 
in a few years’ time, Christianity triumphed and 
became the state religion. The Christian ideal of 
non-resistance, which had been strengthened by 
the belief that the world would end at any moment 
and that therefore civic matters were unimportant, 
was entirely opposed to the Roman ideal, and it 
will be clear how it helped to undermine the state. 

We must further recognize the kinship of Chris¬ 
tianity’s promises with the hopes of the oppressed 
slaves. It was the mock of the pagans that the 
missionaries specialized in appealing to slaves and 
ignorant women; and though this was in part a 
slander, it gives us a key to the deep springs of 
suffering life in the Roman state. The pagan 
apologists should have paused to ask if there was 
not something wrong with a society which kept a 
large class in a distressing condition of servitude 
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SO that they were anxious to listen to any voice 
promising a blissful hereafter in return for endur¬ 
ing present misery. Thus economic confusion, 
slavery, and Christianity all worked together, pro¬ 
ducing the same end. They exposed the under¬ 
ground of suffering which the Empire was power¬ 
less to heal or even to realize. Diocletian, while 
seeking to grapple with the economic problem, 
organized the only real effort to crush the Chris¬ 
tian Church—which shows that he felt them to be 
twin-dangers. But no Edict could resolve the dis¬ 
cord. The triumph was to be with Christianity. 


CHAPTER XI 

HOW THE EMPIRE CONTINUED 

More and more it grew apparent that under the 
continuous military revolts the state must collapse. 
In the earlier years Rome had shown that she could 
absorb masses of foreigners without losing her 
racial purpose. But now that things had fallen into 
internal perplexity she could no longer repel the 
invaders or absorb them within her boundaries. 
She fell. Rome was first taken and sacked in a.d. 
410, and the Empire of the West soon ceased to 
function. But if her vitality had continued, she 
could easily have absorbed the invaders. The bar¬ 
barian Alaric, who first sacked Rome, did so almost 
against his will. What he had wanted was to be¬ 
come a general in the service of Rome. He was 
fascinated by the city which represented to him the 
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absolute goal of all earthly greatness. But the gov¬ 
erning faculty had disappeared, and no one could 
either fight or use the barbarians. The frontiers 
were open and the raiders roved over Europe. 

Before this occurred, the acceptance of Christi¬ 
anity as the state religion had coincided with the 
end of all Rome’s ideals of freedom. Constantine, 
the first Christian emperor, created a shameless 
despotism. He abandoned Rome, fixed his court at 
Byzantium (Constantinople), and set up as an Ori¬ 
ental tyrant. At the same time he tried to complete 
the arrangement of a caste system in his kingdom. 
We can therefore guess that he considered the 
Christian attitude of unconditional submission to 
civic authorities as more suited to his despotic aims 
than the Roman notion of free service. The em¬ 
peror no more even affected to embody the Roman 
principle of self-government. He aimed at the 
static condition which we have already pointed out 
in such civilizations as Egypt or Mexico. From 
that moment the Roman virtue died and it was 
necessary for the barbarians to break up the Em¬ 
pire. Then a new society might arise where the 
mixture of Christianity and Roman Law would 
once more formulate a principle of freedom and 
movement. Let us pause and ask what Christianity 
had to give that the world needed at this point. 

Christianity, with its worship of the suffering 
Son whose submission fulfilled the mysterious will 
of the Father, brought forward something that 
Roman religion could not supply, though the 
pagans had tried to obtain the same emotional 
satisfaction from the worship in the Mysteries of 
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the baby Dionysus torn to pieces by the Titans or 
of mutilated Atys hung on the tree of death. The 
suffering of the world, which Rome could not 
staunch, wanted some belief more satisfying than 
that offered by the Mysteries, and this consolation 
and encouragement was found in Christianity. 
Also, Rome, by its principle of freedom, had 
brought into existence a deepening sense of indi¬ 
vidual rights; and Christianity, with its emphasis 
on the worth of every single soul before God, 
carried this emotion far beyond the bounds of 
Roman theory. Christianity, though the enemy of 
Rome, thus supplied the very elements that Rome 
lacked for her own salvation, and, without know¬ 
ing it, kept alive the Roman tradition that would 
otherwise have been trampled out by the horse- 
hooves of the Vandals and Huns. Out of the union 
of the father-reverence of Rome, urging the son 
into great achievement and construction, and the 
sympathy with suffering life and the effort to be¬ 
come individually aware of worth that Christianity 
expressed, the balance of our modern world is 
sprung. So, despite the long conflict between the 
Roman state and the Christian recusant, we cannot 
say that Rome and Christianity were really foes. 
They were partners who both had something vital 
to give the world, but they could not recognize 
their need of one another, blinded by the stress of 
fighting for the truth as they saw it. The fact that 
Rome needed Christianity is shown by the fact that 
Rome fell and the Christian still went on with his 
regeneration. The fact that Christianity needed 
Rome is shown by the fact that it had to build on 
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the basis of Roman organization and willy-nilly pre¬ 
serve the tradition of Rome for the future political 
and social reconstruction of the world. 

Slowly, painfully, with Christianity’s aid, Rome 
absorbed the barbarians, and Europe was born. 

For Christianity was strongly entrenched, and 
in turn it conquered the invaders. Then the Chris¬ 
tians who had fought against Rome’s dominion 
were so overshadowed by the memory of her might 
that they sought to set up in place of the material 
empire a closely-knit empire of the spirit. In con¬ 
verting the barbarians they were carrying on 
Rome’s work, doing what Rome had finally failed 
to do, and making it possible for the Roman tra¬ 
dition to continue. This impulse, unconscious at 
first and part of the wish to share universally the 
glad-tidings, came to a head in the medieval days 
when Pope Gregory VII fought so hard to turn 
the Papacy into an actual controlling power of all 
the temporal kings. 

But the same dream had long continued among 
the temporal kings themselves. At first men could 
conceive no other kind of rule than a Roman 
Empire. Thus, when Charlemagne set himself up 
as king, he proclaimed himself an Emperor and 
sought to actualize the Empire once more. Men 
could simply not imagine any other government, 
so deeply had respect for Rome bitten into their 
thoughts. Even before the fall of Rome the bar¬ 
barians outside the frontiers had developed rough 
legal codes that owed much to Rome; and after 
the fall the methods of the Roman lawyers per¬ 
sisted in the legal functionaries of the Church. The 
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emperors in Byzantium, disregarding the devas¬ 
tated rest of the world, went on with the work of 
codifying the law; and so the great Digests re¬ 
mained open to enquirers. As soon as Europe 
settled down once more into a semblance of peace, 
the Law was studied by all scholars. 

In the same way the whole Roman tradition, 
despite alterations and suppressions, was kept 
alive by the Church. At first feudalism introduced 
new social and political factors; but as soon as the 
power of the barons was broken, a middle-class 
of tradesmen and manufacturers started to appear. 
At once we have the problem which we have seen 
at length in Rome, the destruction of a landed 
aristocracy by commerce. History begins to fall 
again into Roman patterns. The war of 1914—18, 
which showed the last break-up of the old system 
before the attack of the industrialized money- 
market, recalls to us, though in a far more complex 
^d diffused form, the problem that Caesar and 
Diocletian had to face. Whatever solutions are 
found, we must look to the Roman world for the 
sole^ analogy of all that happens to us; and we 
realize the truth that Rome, because she revealed 
a truly progressive racial development, must always 
have an object-lwson for us her children. History 
does not repeat itself, but it continually seems to 
be on the point of doing so. We look, say, at the 
ancient E^ptians and we admire their strangely 
solid culture, but we cannot feel at home in it. For 
good or bad our world is the Roman world. We 
are building with the forces that Rome unloosed; 
and however we vary our methods and solutions, 
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we can never outgrow that kinship, for it is the 
very substance of our blood. It is the energy on 
which we pin our faith, whatever that faith may 
be. However society develops its sense of justice, 
it can never repudiate the gift of Roman Law. For 
the development cannot be other than gratefully 
akin to the impulse generated by the Rornan 
praetors and prudentes. While European civiliza¬ 
tion continues, Rome is still alive. 

We cannot do better than end with some lines 
that a Roman poet (Rutilius) wrote six years after 
the sack of Rome by Alaric. The poet, amid t^e 
dangers and disasters of Rome, sees only her in¬ 
vincibility, her gift to earth; and his vision has 
been justified. 

Queen of a world that you have made your home, 
Amid the starry skies, come hear me, Rome. 

Mother of manhood and of godhood, hear— 

Within your shrines we feel the heavens near. 

You gave the nations one great fatherland. 

You raised the savage with your taming hand— 
Broke him, but gave him laws to be his aid. 

A City of the scattered Elarth you made. 


THE END 
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